There  are  many  courts  . . .  but  only  one  SllpWUe  CoUTt! 


By  definition  this  august  body  is  a  court . .  .but  from  its  decisions  there  is  no  appeal ...  Ij 

The  United  States  SUPREME  COURT,  as  a  symbol  of  final  justice,  is  unique!  U 

?  f 

There  are  many  rayons  ..  .but  only  one  Betubevg*  YUJOYl!  y 

By  definition  Bemberg  yarn  is  a  rayon . . .  hut  it  is  known  to  millions  as  outstanding ...  I 

The  word  "BEMBERG,”  as  a  symbol  for  quality  and  value  in  modern  textiles,  is  unique!  I 

AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION  I 
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♦BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


is  the  little  pink  rayon 

bloomer  of  yesteryear 


Can  it  be  that  the  ravishing  creature  we  know  as  today’s 
woman  .  .  .  that  exquisite  creation  with  sylph-like  figure 
and  skin  of  alabaster  .  .  .  once  roamed  the  jungle  and 
cavemen  battled  for  her  favor?  But,  if  that  thought  gives 
you  pause,  what  of  the  miracle  you  see  in  the  magnificent 
rayon  evening  gown  that  drapes  her  form  in  an  aura  of 
luxuriousness  ?  That  aristocratic  frock  was  once  a  little 
pink  bloomer.  And  from  that  same  little  rayon  bloomer 
of  yesteryear  have  also  come  the  lovely  undergarments 
that  grace  the  wardrobe  of  today's  smart  woman. 

Yes,  Rayon  has  had  its  evolution,  too.  The  little  pink 
rayon  bloomer  has  metamorphosed  into  an  endless  array 
of  garments  and  fabrics  ...  of  captivating  textures  and 
surpassing  beauty.  The  amazing  yam  that  came  from  a 
chemist’s  test  tube  to  knock  timidly  at  Fashion’s  outer 
gate  now  sits  with  the  elect  in  Fashion’s  throne  room. 
Indeed,  it  extended  fashion’s  horizon  and  created  a  whole 
new  empire  of  its  own. 

Tubize  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  astonishing 
evolution  of  rayon  in  the  field  of  knit  goods,  under¬ 
garments  and  lingerie  items.  For  Tubize  was  ndc  satisfied 
with  merely  making  good  rayon;  Tubize  removed  the 
guesswork  from  rayon  buying  by  identifying  its  product 
...  by  the  Tubize  Certified  Quality  Plan. 

The  Tubize  identification  protects  the  manufacturers  of 
garments  made  of  Tubize  rayon  yarns  and  fabrics,  the 
merchants  who  sell  them  and  the  women  who  buy  them. 
It  has  done  a  tremendously  effective  merchandising  job 
for  the  rayon  industry.  Today  leading  stores  everywhere 
offer  a  plenitude  of  luxurious  fashion-correct  garments 
graced  by  the  Tubize  Certified  Quality  Seal. 

Millions  of  women  buy  these  garments  with 
confidence  .  .  .  because  the  Tubize  Seal  has 
earned  that  confidence.  T'  ^ 


RAYON  YARN 

WIAIINO  QUAIITIIS  CIITirilD 
^  UNITID  SMTIt  TItTINO  Ca,  INC  > 

I**  Guaranteed  by  ^ 
^  Good  Housdteeping  ^ 
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Let’s  Argue! 


.LEW  HAHN 


Build 

Confidence 


Confidence  is  the  basis  of 
good  business.  Just  now  busi¬ 
ness  is  unsatisfactory  and  we 
all  realize  it  is  due  to  lack  of  confidence.  We  look 
anxiously  for  solid  stones  out  of  which  we  can 
build  a  sure  foundation  for  confidence. 

As  it  is  with  the  general  business  situation,  so 
also  is  it  with  the  individual  business.  If  customers 
feel  confidence  they  buy  freely  and  supply  their 
wants. 

When  that  confidence  is  lacking  they  do  not 
spend  more  than  necessity  compels. 

Therefore  it  is  important  that  retailers  should ' 
realize  that  whatever  increases  the  confidence  of 
consumers  in  their  stores  and  the  merchandise  they 
offer  is  a  direct  and  important  incentive  to  buying. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  merchandise  because 
a  store’s  reputation  is  determined  largely  by  the 
experience  which  consumers  have  with  the  goods 
it  sells. 

To  the  consumer  no  merchant  can  appear  honest 
who  sells  unreliable  merchandise. 

Retail  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
quite  natural  faculty  of  regarding  themselves  as 
strictly  honest  and  honorable  business  men  who 
may  occasionally  sell  some  goods  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  are  below  their  standards.  They  are  willing 
to  correct  such  mistakes.  What  more  can  they  do? 

We  cannot  blame  the  consumer  for  holding  the 
conviction  that  honest  merchandise,  honestly  sold, 
alone  proclaims  the  honest  store. 

Unless  a  store  lives  up  to  this  standard,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  or  do,  is  unimportant  to  consumers. 

And  it  is  highly  important  to  be  honest  before 
the  customer  comes  back  with  a  coniplaint. 

^  He  ^  :|e 


If  we  recognize  this — and  it  would  seem  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  it — then  the  question  of  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  our  merchandise  becomes  the  matter  of 
chief  importance  to  every  store. 

If  we  are  to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  customers 
there  will  be  nothing  to  replace  it.  We  might  as 
well  discontinue  advertising  and  liquidate  the 
business. 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable  to  learn  how  vulnerable 


many  good  stores  are  on  this  point  of  merchandise 
reliability. 

If  you  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
investigate  conditions  in  your  own  merchandise  de¬ 
partments  and  in  your  competitors’. 

Before  me  is  a  letter  from  a  high-class  specialty 
shop  proprietor  who  discusses  the  question  of  test¬ 
ing  merchandise.  He  says  in  part : 

“The  summer  season  is  at  hand  when 
these  tests  are  especially  necessary  if  we 
are  to  save  ourselves  thousands  of  dollars 
in  adjustments  later.  Out  of  twelve  fabrics 
which  I  had  tested  only  ten  days  ago  (and 
these  are  fabrics  being  used  by  dress  manu¬ 
facturers  for  summer  dresses  in  great  vol¬ 
ume)  we  found  five  of  them  were  rated  as 
‘high  shrinkage’.  This  means  these  dresses 
will  not  give  the  consumer  satisfaction. 
Perhaps  the  consumer  will  not  come  back 
and  complain ;  such  customers  simply 
never  go  back  to  the  store.  If  she  does  go 
back  to  complain  that  costs  the  store 
money  too.  We  hope  she  does  go  back  be¬ 
cause  in  that  way  it  will  be  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  store.” 

There  is  a  plain  statement  of  important  fact. 

4!  sN  3):  4s  4: 

A  few  days  ago  a  consumer  went  to  the  drapery 
department  of  a  metropolitan  department  store  and 
looked  at  some  drapery  fabrics.  Immediately  the 
consumer  asked:  “Are  these  sunfast?” 

The  saleswoman  quickly  answered:  “We  guar¬ 
antee  nothing.” 

In  another  part  of  the  same  department  a  section 
manager  was  asked  the  same  question  about  another 
fabric.  His  answer  was  the  glittering  generality: 
“Nothing  is  sunfast.” 

Needless  to  say  no  sale  was  made  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  received  the  impression  that  that  store  w’as 
seeking  shelter  behind  a  technicality;  that  it  was 
more  interested  in  protecting  itself  than  in  pro¬ 
tecting  its  customers. 

Consumers  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
learn  that  few  dyes  are  completely  sunfast.  They 
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scarcely  need  to  have  that  explained  and  when  they 
inquire  whether  a  fabric  is  “sunfast”  they  do  not 
mean  to  ask  whether,  assuming  that  the  fabric  lasts 
until  the  end  of  time,  its  dyes  will  be  as  fresh  and 
unfaded  as  on  the  day  of  manufacture. 

If  you  ask  me  “Is  that  man  honest?”  it  is  assumed 
you  are  asking  for  information  concerning  my 
knowledge  of  that  man  and  not  inviting  me  to  make 
a  philosophical  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  man 
is  completely  and  absolutely  honest  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  consumer  wants  to  know  whether  for  the 
reasonable  term  of  its  use  a  certain  fabric  may  be 
depended  upon  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction. 
The  term  “reasonable”,  of  course,  is  a  tough  one 
because  it  may  mean  so  little  or  so  much,  but  that 
is  a  nut  to  crack  for  the  store  which  wishes  to  keep 
the  confidence  of  its  customers.  And  that — despite 
the  difficulties  involved — is  distinctly  worth  at¬ 
tempting. 

How  can  we  do  it? 

*  :|c  :|c  :|c 

To  test  everything  which  the  store  buys  is  quite 
impossible.  Not  even  the  biggest  stores  could  do 
that.  Too  much  cost,  too  much  work  and  too  much 
time  would  be  involved. 

In  the  past  buyers  were  expected  to  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  expert  to  protect  the  store’s  reputation  and  to 
pass  on  needed  information  to  the  customer. 

Today  the  buyer’s  personal  knowledge  is  not 
sufficient. 

There  are  too  many  merchandise  items  involved 
and  too  many  new  combinations  of  materials  for 
any  buyer  to  have  complete  knowledge  of  them  all. 

This  situation  puts  a  tremendous  premium  upon 
a  good  buyer  but  the  buyer  alone  cannot  be  relied 
upon. 

Every  good  buyer,  however,  can,  at  the  time  when 
he  is  ready  to  lay  down  an  order,  ask  the  vendor 
for  the  facts  about  the  merchandise. 

Suppose  the  buyer  made  it  a  point  to  demand 
the  same  information  which  his  own  customer  is 
going  to  require. 

Buyer:  “Is  this  fabric  sunfast  and  tubfast?” 

Vendor:  “Yes,  it  is.” 

Buyer:  “How  do  you  know?” 

Vendor:  “We  have  had  it  tested  by  the  Blank 
laboratory,” 

Buyer:  “Good,  I  want  a  copy  of  the  laboratory’s 
report.” 

The  buyer  then  can  introduce  the  new  merchan¬ 
dise  into  the  department  with  instructions  to  his 
salespeople  that  it  is  sunfast  and  tubfast;  that  it 
has  been  tested  by  a  reliable  laboratory  and  the 
salespeople  may  tell  customers  so. 

No  need  then  to  hand  customers  that  old  bromide 
— “Nothing  is  sunfast”,  or  “We  guarantee  noth¬ 
ing.” 

Such  procedure  would  not  cost  the  store  a  nickel. 


On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  vendor  says  the 
merchandise  is  reliable  but  he  has  not  had  it  tested. 
Think  of  the  effect  of  repeated  demands  by  buyers 
that  the  goods  must  be  tested  before  they  place 
orders ! 

It  would  not  take  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  be¬ 
fore  any  manufacturer  who  hoped  to  get  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  good  stores  would  take  the  initiative  by 
having  the  necessary  tests  made  and  would  himself 
volunteer  the  information. 

“All  our  fabrics  are  tested  by  the  Blank  labora¬ 
tory  and  here’s  their  certificate  on  these.” 

Think  what  that  would  do  for  your  store! 

if  if  if  if 

One  producer  may  sell  the  same  kind  of  goods 
to  several  thousand  stores. 

If  each  store  is  required  to  test  the  merchandise 
the  cost  of  such  tests  will  be  multiplied  by  thou¬ 
sands. 

The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  have 
tests  made  and  either  by  providing  copy  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory’s  certificate  or  by  label  on  the  merchandise 
— which  would  be  immeasurably  better — can  certi¬ 
fy  that  the  goods  can  be  depended  upon. 

Why  not  instruct  your  buyers  now  to  place  no 
orders  without  insisting  upon  reliable  information 
concerning  the  character  of  the  goods  they  buy? 

4c  >i<  *  * 

Don’t  think  this  problem  is  something  far  away 
from  your  store. 

Don’t  think  that  your  business  reputation  has 
been  so  well-earned  and  long  enjoyed  that  consum¬ 
ers  may  shop  in  all  your  departments  with  the  justi¬ 
fiable  conviction  that  your  goods  must  be  all  right. 

This  is  a  problem  which  is  right  at  the  door  of 
every  merchant  because  every  store  is  facing  an 
almost  new  world  of  merchandise  and  it  must  learn 
to  find  its  way  about  safely. 

There  probably  is  not  a  store  in  the  entire  United  • 
States  which  today  is  not  dealing  in  some  bad  mer¬ 
chandise. 

That  is  serious,  and  vigorous  steps  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  cure  the  condition. 

Your  own  laboratory  will  not  protect  you. 

You  cannot  test  everything. 

Therefore  the  sensible  thing  is  to  insist  that 
your  resources  have  the  testing  done  and  afford 
you  proof  that  their  goods  have  a  clean  bill  of 
health. 

Your  buyers  can  turn  the  trick  but  they  must 
first  know  that  you  are  interested. 

Insist  on  knowing  the  truth  about  the  goods  you 
buy. 

Then  you  can  tell  the  consumer. 

Your  store  cannot  flourish  in  the  future  unless 
you  make  this  a  corner  stone  of  your  business 
policy. 

Why  not  start  right  now? 
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M  he  peacock  is  a  proud  bird.  He  has  fine  feathers  and  puts  on  a  fine  show  which  is  much 
admired  by  the  peahens.  He  doesn’t  lose  his  fine  feathers  upon  achieving  parenthood. 
Fathers  are  men  who  once  had  fine  feathers  but  generally  they  lose  them  after  becoming 
fathers.  Scientific  experiments  are  being  made  to  learn,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  fine 
feathers  would  bring  back  the  pre-parent  light  to  father’s  eye  and  make  him  a  proud  bird 
once  again.  One  of  these  experiments  is  called 


Feature  quality  gifts  for  father’s  day.  Don’t  suggest  just  another  pair  of  pajamas  —  shirts  — 
shorts  or  a  new  necktie.  Don’t  spend  all  your  glamour  on  mother  and  the  kiddies.  Remember 
it’s  the  peacock  that  puts  on  the  show.  Light  that  light  in  father’s  eye  with  gifts  made  of 
quality  silks  —  silk  pajamas,  silk  shirts  or  even  a  new  silk  hat.  Whatever  the  gift  —  it’s  best 
in  silk.  And  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  father. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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Mid-Year  N.R.D.G. A.  Convention 
Will  Chart  Out  Positive  Retail  Action 


Now  is  the  time,  it  may  lx*  written  with  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth,  for  all  good  retail  executives  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  trade,  their  own  stores 
and  incidentally  themselves. 

For  now  is  the  time  when  oppKartunity  unveils  itself 
for  a  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  make  a  more  needed,  fundamental  contribu¬ 
tion  to  retailing  than  at  any  period  perhaps  in  several 
years  past. 

The  uncertainty,  the  indecision  in  regard  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  business  future  is  a  clear  invitation  for  positive 
action  by  every  retail  store.  The  shrewdest  minds  in 
the  retail  trade  seem  divided  as  to  whether  di.stribution's 
broad  lanes  will  widen  or  narrow  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  One  can  have  his  pick  in  optimists  or  pessi¬ 
mists;  the  crop  of  l)oth  is  lavish.  But  in  this  there  is 
general  acquiescence — the  pace  of  business  during  the 
rest  of  1938  will  hardly  stand  still. 

Whether  retailing  turns  upward  or  downward — the 
prospect  commends  action.  In  the  first  case,  if  it  turns 
upward,  to  swing  along  in  a  rising  trend,  thoughtfully 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  a  quickening  pulse  in 
spending.  In  the  second,  if  downward,  to  buttress  the 
retail  store  against  eventualities,  to  trim  the  sails 
against  the  threat  of  lowering  economic  skies. 

Into  this  cross-current  of  need,  comes  the  1938  Mid- 


Year  Convention  oj  the  N.R.D.G.A.  in  Cincinnati,  June 
27  to  July  1.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  a  month  whose 
normal  activity  will  present  a  worthy  barometer  of  the 
future,  and  a  scant  few  weeks  before  the  first  buying 
for  Fall,  the  gathering  will  be  timed  to  permit  the  lx*st 
possible  forecast  of  trends  in  the  retail  field. 

Seven  groups  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  will  hold  sessions 
in  the  Netherland  Plaza  in  Cincinnati  that  week.  The 
convention  will  not  have  seven  purposes,  however,  only 
one — to  help  speed  retail  distribution.  For  a  retailing 
ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  times,  determined 
to  push  forward  whatever  the  odds — in  this  year  there 
can  lx  no  other  objective.  The  traditional  role  of  the 
retailer  places  him  at  the  head  of  every  parade  back  to 
Ix'tter  times. 

In  token  of  this,  the  Cincinnati  convention  will  give 
itself  over  to  the  extremely  practical  needs  of  retail 
stores  in  this  year.  There  will  be  little  of  the  crystal- 
gazing  in  various  phases  of  economic  life  which  might 
usually  lx  found  interesting,  but  difficult  to  a])ply  to  the 
everyday  realities  of  store-keeping.  There  will  be  few 
expeditions  in  the  realms  of  government  and  law.  To 
make  the  convention  thoroughly  applicable  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  problem  in  distribution — the  speeding  up  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  application  of  aggressive  business-get¬ 
ting  methods  and  an  expansion  in  efficiency — the  plans 
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contemplate  a  wide  range  of  salty,  down-to-earth  dis¬ 
cussions. 

What  kind  of  economic  shot  and  powder  can  retail 
executives  obtain  from  the  Cincinnati  convention? 
Have  a  glimpse  of  the  plans: 

In  all  there  will  1h*  five  full  days  of  valuahle  confer¬ 
ences  for  the  retailer  who  wishes  to  check  his  operations 
trom  every  angle.  Under  a  staggered  ])lan,  the  first  two 
days  of  the  gathering  will  he  given  over  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  An  all-inclusive  general  session 
'Fuesday  evening  will  mark  the  influx  of  personnel, 
management  and  merchandising  executives  for  .sessions 
during  the  balance  of  the  week.  Wednesday,  June  29th, 
is  being  arranged  for  a  day  of  joint  sessions  of  all  the 
groups.  The  final  two  days  will  l)e  devoted  entirely  to 
sessions  on  management,  personnel  and  merchandising. 

Controllers’  Congress 

What  will  the  Controllers’  Congress  offer  the  idea¬ 
seeking  controller  who  journeys  to  the  “Queen  City” 
for  this  assemblage?  In  their  natural  role  as  “conserva¬ 
tives”  the  controllers  will  devote  them.selves  to  the 
meeting  of  problems  resulting  from  lowered  volume  and 
the  constantly  growing  responsibilities  placed  uixin 
their  shoulders.  They  will  first  take  a  sounding  as  to 
what’s  ahead  in  the  coming  months  both  from  the  stand- 
ix)int  of  general  economic  conditions  and  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  Federal  legislation.  From  there  on  they 
will  delve  into  the  direct  issues  faced  by  them  in  the 
running  of  a  store. 

“Expense  Reduction”  being  the  chief  weapon  of  con¬ 
trollers  in  mastering  the  problems  of  today,  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  sessions  will  receive  the  results  of  a 
study  along  that  line,  and  an  enumeration  of  50  prac¬ 
ticable  ways  of  reducing  expense.  The  study  is  now 
being  completed  from  a  survey  made  by  one  of  the  local 
controller  groups.  Its  chief  value  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  will  reveal  actual  procedure  employed  by 
N.R.D.G.A.  stores  in  effecting  savings  and  cutting 
costs. 

Particular  economies  of  “Peg-Board  Application”  will 
be  pointed  out  by  a  controller  well  versed  in  its  use 
in  the  accounting  office.  One  member  who  has  made 
drastic  changes  in  the  control  system  of  his  store  so 


Above:  Kline’s.  Below  at  left,  the 
Big  Store;  at  right,  Rollinan’s. 


'rh<*  stores  of  Ciiieiiitiuti  extend  u  eordiul  weleoiiie  to  visit- 
ill}!  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ineiiihers.  Next  month’s  issue  of  The 
Bi/i.letin  will  earry  an  interestiii}!  story  on  what  special 
features  to  look  for  in  each  of  these  important  stores. 
Above:  Shillito’s.  At  left:  top,  Mahley  &  Carew;  center, 
-McAlpin’s;  hottom.  Alms  &  Doepke. 


as  to  decrease  iiiarkdowns  by  four  to  five  per  cent,  and 
t(t  increase  turnover  from  four  to  seven  times,  will  out¬ 
line  how  this  was  accomplished.  .\  prominent  tax  au¬ 
thority  will  discuss  in  detail  the  intricacies  of  the  "1938 
Revenue  .Act",  which  it  is  exjH'cted  will  lie  in  effect  hy 
convention  time.  He  w'ill  su}»ge.st  ste])s  for  handlin}; 
the  prohlems  arisiii};  out  of  the  new  act. 

Still  on  the  down  to  earth  idiase,  new  angles  on  the 
])reparation  and  u.se  of  management  reports  will  he  jwe- 
sented  hy  the  controller  of  one  of  the  largest  retail  estah- 
lishments  in  the  country,  based  (mi  a  study  of  one  of 
the  local  controller  groups.  Two  informal  round  table 


which  are  preparing  basic  questions  and  outlines  of 
procedure  regarding  “Accounts  Pavahle — Pre-Retail¬ 
ing,  Markon  Control,  Order  Checking”  and  “Sales  Au¬ 
diting — Missing  Check  Control”. 

The  results  of  1937  operations  as  indicated  hy  the 
Harvard  report  and  the  Controllers'  Congress  Depart- 
inental  Study  will  he  discussed  from  the  angle"  of  their 
l)earing  on  the  iweseiit  situation.  Another  local  con¬ 
trollers’  grou])  which  has  been  making  a  thoR)ugh  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  jjossible  “.Applications  of  Talmlaling  lujuip- 
ment”,  to  the  various  procedures  of  accounting  and  con¬ 
trol  will  present  their  findings.  "Vendor  .Analysis  as  an 
.Aid  to  Profits"  will  he  discussed  by  a  former  retail  con¬ 
troller  now  holding  a  i)rominent  position  with  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  merchandise  resource.  The  eternal  ])rol)lem 
of  just  what  is  to  he  e.\])ected  of  the  controller  in  his 
joh  will  he  exiK)unded  hy  a  leading  store  owner  in  set¬ 
ting  forth  his  ideas  on  "The  Controller’s  Joh  as  1  See 
It”.  .Again  the  controllers  will  hear  a  dissertation  on 
some  of  the  legal  implications  which  the  controlle- 
■should  he  alert  to  in  the  routine  procedure  of  store  oj- 
eration. 

In  joint  meetings  with  the  Alanagcment  Cironi>s. 
Credit  Management  Divisitm  and  the  lUireau  of  Sm.'iiler 
.Stores,  controllers  will  get  down  to  "brass  tacks”  on 
subjects  of  mutual  concern. 

Management  Groups 

With  economy  and  efficiency  dinning  in  the  ears  of 
management  executives  as  prime  words  in  the  current 
retail  vocabulary,  the  Alanagement  Croups  of  the 
N.R.D.C1..A.  will  turn  full  attention  on  concrete  ways 
and  means  to  those  ends  at  the  convention.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  labor  organization  and  employee  relations  serve 
to  complicate  the  cpiick  achievement  of  solutiotis,  hut 
make  the  solutions  no  less  im])erative.  In  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this,  the  four  management  groups — .store 
Management  Croup,  Personnel  Cronj),  Traffic  Cn  iip 
and  Retail  Delivery  Association,  will  join  in  a  genera! 
session  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  in  the  early  jiart 
of  the  convention  to  discuss  Social  Security  legislatioti 
and  Labt)r  Relations.  Tbe  two  .star  subjects  of  that 
gathering  will  be  “The  Stabilization  of  Retail  Employ¬ 
ment”  and  the  development  of  a  city-wide  retail  em¬ 
ployee  relations  commission  for  the  purpose  of  central¬ 
izing,  acting  upon  and  eliminating  employee  grievances. 

Whatever  steps  management  takes  to  raise  its  ojie ra¬ 
tions  to  a  point  of  machine  precision,  whatever  it  does 
to  build  the  morale  of  its  employees  and  disperse  griev¬ 
ances — all  that  in  the  coming  months  can  be  at  best 
secondary  to  the  first  and  most  fundamental  function 
of  the  store — to  .sell.  In  the  haze  that  covers  the  future, 
selling  dwarfs  all  other  factors.  Conscious  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  need,  store  managers,  personnel  executives  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  will  meet  in  a  joint  session  to  .stress  “Selling 
— The  Job  .Ahead”.  The  important  talks  will  deal  with 
“Government  Spending  and  Its  Effect  Upon  Con.sumer 
Purchasing  Power”  and  “.Strengthening  the  .Store's 
Selling  Front”  through  closer  coordination  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising,  sales  promotion,  service  supervision  and 
sales  training  functions.  .Again  later  in  the  week.  ]ier- 
sonnel,  store  management  and  merchandise  executives 
will  join  for  consideration  of  the  training  of  buyers  and 
future  store  leaders.  Discussion  will  include  “What 
Today’s  Store  “Head  Looks  for  in  His  Buyers”,  and 


the  administration  of  a  successful  technique  for  training 
e.xecutives  in  leadership. 

.A  sejiarate  session  of  the  Personnel  Group  is  jdanned 
to  bring  to  light  the  late.st  developments  in  training. 
Princii)al  talks  at  this  gathering  will  be  based  on  "Pro¬ 
tecting  Our  Investment  in  Fashion  Through  Training” 
atid  develo])ing  “.A  Training  Program  for  Best  Divi¬ 
dends”  in  the  medium  size  store.  .At  the  same  time 
an  oi)en  forum  on  operating  economies  and  efficiencies 
will  be  held  by  store  managers,  traffic  managers  and 
delivery  managers,  d'he  plan  is  to  have  each  of  ten  or 
fifteen  operating  executives  describe  some  wav  in  which 
he  has  brought  about  economy  or  greater  efficiency. 

.\  store  manager  meeting  will  attack  the  perennial, 
currently  ripe  field  of  consumer  waste  in  a  technical 
session  on  "Customer  Services  and  Adjustments”. 
.Among  the  iirohlems  considered  will  he  "Is  a  Commu¬ 
nity  Campaign  on  Returns  Worthwhile?”,  “Cooj)erative 
.Union  on  .Adjustments”  and  “.A  Community  Service 
.Shoiqung  Program”. 

.\  Personnel  Group  session  will  explore  the  im)gress 
of  distributive  t>ducational  i)rograms  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  believed  that  a  great  many  teachers  and 
state  administrators  under  the  new  George-Deen  .\ct 
will  attend  the  convention,  and  the  opportunity  will  lie 
u.sed  to  bring  retail  em])loyers  together  with  these  edu¬ 
cators.  (^ne  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
convention  may  well  be  to  imjjress  upon  retailers  hwge 
and  small  what  the  George-Deen  .Act  can  do  for  them 
in  the  training  of  their  employees. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  .Association 
the  Per.«onnel  Grouj)  will  meet  jointly  with  the  Credit 
.Management  Division.  The  objectiv'e  of  the  Cincinnati 
session  of  the  two  groups  will  be  the  “Improvement  of 
Productivity  in  the  Credit  Deiiartment  Through  Per¬ 
sonnel  Practice”.  "Organization  and  Standardization 
of  Credit  Department  Operation”,  “What  .Are  the  Jobs” 
and  “Training  Methods  in  Alanagement” — these  are 
among  the  subjects  they  will  inve.stigate. 

The  final  Store  Management  meeting  of  the  week 
will  revolve  around  the  subjects  of  stfwe  modernization 
and  supply  purchasing.  .A  report  on  the  i)rogress  of  the 
"Revision  of  Supjdy  Standards  Project”  will  he  made 
at  this  meeting.  It  is  hoped  throughout  the  sessions  of 
the  Store  Management  Group  to  follow  each  meeting 
with  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Cincinnati  stores. 

Merchandising  Division 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  demand  for  efficiency, 
economy  and  stronger  selling  efforts  during  the  latter 
part  of  1938  no  matter  which  way  the  business  curve 
turns.  But  ])ity  the  jioor  buyer  and  merchandiser — for 
him  there  is  no  straight  hewn  path  this  year.  He  must  l)e 
ready  with  merchandise  whether  sales  go  up  or  down. 
He  must  plan  for  iirofits,  whether  the  volume  he  small 
or  substantial.  He  must  hazard  his  plans  for  Fall 
largely  on  his  own  judgment,  and  sad  is  his  day  if  he 
guesses  too  far  on  the  wrong  side. 

For  the  merchandiser,  the  convention  .sessions  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  will  marshal  the  best  available 
information  as  to  the  general  trend.  They  will  offer 
him  the  opinions  of  the  best  merchandising  experts  in 
the  field. 

{Coutimicd  on  page  60) 
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How  to  Sell  more  Goods 
for  FATHER’S  DAY 


June  19,  1938 

•  Included  in  these  pages  will  be  found  a  wealth  of  promotional 
ideas  garnered  from  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Staff  and  the  many  friends 
of  the  Association  who  cooperated  so  splendidly  in  our  series  of 
Father's  Day  meetings . . .  Put  these  ideas  to  work,  success  is  yours! 

A  jointly-sponsored  effort  of  the 
Merchandising  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions 
prepared  for  THE  BULLETIN 
of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Father's  Day  Will  Bring  Business! 

Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Lew  Hahn  that  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Bulletin.  Copies  of  this  article  were  sent  prior  to  publication  to  400 
Retail  Setn-etaries  throughout  the  country,  urging  them  to  do  a  strong  coopera¬ 
tive  job  among  the  merchants  in  their  local  communities. 


For  nearly  twenty-five  years  a  perfectly  good,  busi¬ 
ness-getting,  promotion  idea  has  been  kicked 
around  the  United  States  with  lew  retailers  getting 
much  good  out  of  it. 

Now  comes  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  to  propose  that  this  year  “Father’s  Day,’’  the  nine¬ 
teenth  day  of  June,  be  made  a  genuine  influence  in 
building  sales  of  men’s  wear  and  other  merchandise  in 
which  men  may  be  interested. 

Your  Association  has  taken  up  the  idea  as  the  result 
of  a  number  of  specific  requests  coming  from  some  of 
the  Ixjst  stores  in  the  country. 

Because  of  these  requests  the  matter  was  jjlaced  before 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  March  meeting,  and 
approved.  Consequently  we  are  engaged  in  the  eflfort 
to  secure  coojjeration  from  all  who  should  be  interested. 

There  are  many  things  to  recommend  Father’s  Day 
as  an  ideal  form  of  promotion. 

First,  it  is  properly  timed ;  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
goods  for  men  have  a  natural  ai)peal.  Therefore  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  productive  of  large  increases  in  the 
sale  of  such  goods.  Too  often  such  promotions  are 
sponsored  by  manufacturers  who  make  the  mistake  of 
dating  them  for  their  own  convenience  rather  than  that 
of  retailers. 

Second,  it  is  not  a  brand  new  idea  which  has  to  be 
introduced  and  pioneered  against  the  indifference  of 
the  public.  It  has  Iwen  observed,  half-heartedly,  for 
many  years.  It  does  not  require  costly  introduction.  It 
just  needs  more  determined  pushing. 

Third,  it  lends  itself  heautifully  to  the  introduction  of 
a  certain  amount  of  restrained  sentiment  which,  when 
effectively  done,  never  fails  to  loosen  the  purse  strings 
of  the  public. 

Fourth,  a  rousing  good  promotion  of  Father’s  Day 
will  do  much  to  establish  the  imiwrtance  of  a  set  of  de¬ 
partments  in  the  operation  of  which  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  not  done  a  particularly  good  job.  Here 
is  a  chance  under  the  favorable  auspices  of  a  day  nation¬ 
ally  observed  to  present  your  men’s  departments  effec¬ 
tively,  and  amply,  as  \vorthy  the  consideration  of  those 
who  buy  for  the  use  of  discriminating  men.  Don’t 
miss  it. 

♦  *  ★  *  * 

Father’s  Day  can  he  made  to  sell  goods  in  many 
departments  besides  strictly  men’s  wear  sections. 

One  of  our  member  stores  re|)orts  that  for  five  or 
six  years  it  has  lieen  building  up  sales  for  Father’s  Day 
as  th.e  final  push  m  a  “Week  for  Men.’’  In  that  store 


the  men’s  departments  have  created  a  volume  for  Men’s 
Week  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  week 
in  the  year  and  which  rivals  their  Christmas  ])eriod 
sales. 

Not  (jnly  have  they  done  this,  but  they  have  made 
Father’s  Day  sell  luggage  and  furniture  and  a  great 
many  other  things  which  we  do  not  think  of  when  we 
think  of  folks  buying  a  new  tie  for  father. 

***** 

A  tremendous  surge  of  psychological  power  is  gener¬ 
ated  when  many  people  concentrate  on  the  same  interest 
at  the  same  time.  Let  it  be  thus  with  observance  of 
Father’s  Day. 

When  you  i)lan  it  try  to  make  it  a  cooperative  effort 
of  all  the  stores  in  your  city. 

Get  the  Retail  Trade  Board  to  call  a  meeting  and 
make  plans.  Go  into  it  in  a  big  way.  Get  so  many 
stores  pushing  the  idea  that  when  your  public  hear 
about  it  they  will  feel  that  it  is  more  than  a  half-hearted 
gesture  to  be  met  with  humorous  quips  and  inaction. 
Make  it  real !  ^lake  it  vital ! 

Human  heings  are  always  imjjressed  by  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  “everybody’s  doing  it.”  Make  your  custoiners 
feel  that  everybody  is  observing  father’s  Day. 

:|c  9|c  :|c  :(c 

You  will  find  manufacturers  in  men’s  wear  lines  pre¬ 
pared  to  coo|)erate  with  you.  They  want  business  just 
as  much  as  you  do  and  many  of  them  are  convinced  it 
can  be  had  through  the  exploitation  of  Father’s  Day. 

The  trade  magazines  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
])roniotion  and  will  cooperate  in  any  way  possible. 
***** 

Every  economist  today  is  saying  that  tbe  greatest 
need  of  this  country  and  its  business  concerns  is 
con  fide  nee. 

Some  informed  persons  have  recently  declared  that 
business  has  hypnotized  itself  into  a  state  of  paralysis 
and  it  must  come  to  life  pretty  soon  or  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  see  in  the  jiresent  situation  justification  for 
embarking  upon  a  great  new  campaign  of  spending 
which  inevitably  wall  lead  to  inflation. 

Let  us  as  retailers  make  ourselves  busier  than  we 
ever  were  before,  trying  to  create  confidence,  and  private 
spending  w’hich  will  rush  through  all  the  veins  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  bring  it  to  new  life. 

This  Father’s  Day  promotion  is  a  natural  ujx)!!  which 
all  retailers  can  cooperate  and  help  to  get  things  going 
again. 
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The  N.R.D.G.A.  Goes  into  Action 

Acting  quickly  upon  the  Board  of  Directors’  decision  con¬ 
cerning  N.R.U.G.A.  sjx)nsorship  of  a  coordinated  drive  for 
hatlier  s  Day  business,  the  Merchandising  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Divisions  of  the  Association  under  Lew  Hahn’s  guidance 
swung  into  action  toward  the  end  of  March.  Results  have  been 
achieved  that  practically  insure  rousing  success  for  those  stores 
that  will  intelligently  "hook  in’’  with  the  comprehensive  program 
presented  in  this  booklet.  Not  to  do  so  is  the  equivalent  of  throw¬ 
ing  away  business — and  no  store  can  afford  to  do  that  in  1938! 

Particularly  active  in  the  effort  to  effect  the  desired  coordina¬ 
tion  of  promotional  effort  has  been  Herbert  O.  Hergdahl  of  the 
•Associated  Merchandising  Corporation.  His  forceful  energy  and 
practical  suggestions  had  much  to  do  with  the  rapid-fire  massing 
of  supixjrt  from  every  field  affected :  Manufacturers  of  merchan¬ 
dise  suitable  for  men,  Alanufacturers’  Associations,  Buying  Offices, 
Publishers  of  Irade  Papers  and  of  Consumer  Alagazines,  Service 
.Agencies  of  various  kinds,  and  of  course  Retailers  themselves. 
Consider  this  record  .  .  .  within  the  jieriod  from  March  29  to 
April  12  five  meetings  occurred  (two  of  them  Committee  Meet¬ 
ings)  and  during  this  time  the  initial  attitude  that  Father's  Day 
was  “just  another  day’’  changed  completely  to  a  realizatit)n  that 
bathers  Day  offered  the  alert  store  an  opportunity  to  make  it 
“A  Second  Christmas’’  for  a  number  of  Men’s  Furnishings  items, 
at  least ! 

.A  Committee  of  Retailers,  headed  by  Mr.  Bergdahl,  functioned 
immediately  following  the  very  first  general  meeting.  It  succeeded 
in  gaining  widespread  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  project  among 
manufacturers  and  others.  Thereupon  a  Publicity  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Thomas  Robb  was  appointed  to  map  out  a 
promotional  program  that  would  imll  together  all  the  splendid  ideas 
our  meetings  had  evoked  and  to  indicate  how  stores  might  capital¬ 
ize  properly  on  Father’s  Day  possibilities.  That  is  what  we  have 
attempted  to  do  in  this  booklet.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Publicity 
Committee  that  the  1938  Father’s  Day  Camjjaign  under 
N.R.D.G.A.  sponsorship  divided  itself  logically  into  three  im¬ 
portant  phases:  (1)  An  effort  to  lay  down  a  strong  NATIONAL 
BARRAGE  through  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  etc.,  that  would 
make  millions  of  prospective  customers  more  conscious  of  Father’s 
Day  than  ever  before;  (2)  An  effort  to  convince  LOC.AL  COM¬ 
MUNITIES  through  their  retail  merchants’  associations  that  joint 
promotion  in  the  community  of  the  Father’s  Day  theme — hooking 
in  with  the  national  effort  wherever  possible — would  greatly  Ijenefit 
the  merchants  as  a  whole;  and  (3)  The  effort  expended  by  the 
INDIVIDUAL  STORE  to  do  a  thorough  promotional  job  that 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  going  after  potential  Father’s 
Day  business  for  that  particular  establishment. 

•All  of  the  foregoing  angles  are  touched  upon  in  this  btjoklet. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  decide  where  one  phase  starts  and 
another  leaves  off ;  therefore  you  will  want  to  study  carefully  the 
entire  content  and  arrange  to  use  what  you  can  to  the  l)est  of  your 
ability.  The  Ixjoklet  is  replete  with  ideas  for  corraling  plenty  of 
Father’s  Day  business — it’s  now  up  to  you  to  put  these  ideas  to 
work!  And  before  we  pass  along  to  the  next  step,  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
wishes  to  thank  sincerely  all  of  the  individuals  and  companies  who 
contributed  helpful  suggestions  and  otherwise  cooperated  so  splen¬ 
didly  with  us. 


Those  Represented  at 
Our  Meetings 

Manufacturers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Trade  Associations 
Broom  and  Newman 
Byrd  Cloth 
Cai)e  Cod  Sliirt 
Cluctt  Pealnxlv  &  Company 
Daner  Company 
Hickok  ManiifacturinK  Co. 

F.  Jacobson  &  Sons 
I.ubin  Weeker  Company 
National  Association  of  Greet¬ 
ing:  Card  Manufacturers 
National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers 
National  Association  of 
Tobacco  Distributors 
National  Pajama  Guild 
Norcross 
Rabhor  Company 
Robert  Reis  &  Comtiany 
Riegel  Textile 
Schick  Dry  Shaver 

A.  Stein  &  Company 
Weissbaum  Bros.  Brower 

Buying  Offices 

•Allied  Purcliasiu}*  Coriioration 
Arkwright,  Inc. 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 
•Associated  MerchaiidisinK 
Corporation 

Cavendish  TradiiiK  Corp. 

City  Stores  Companv 
Interstate  Department  Stores 
Kirby,  Block  and  Comi)any 
Irvinu  C.  Krewson  Corp. 
•McGreevey.  WerriiiR  and 
Howell 

May  Department  Stores  Co. 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate 
Syndicate  Alliance  IradinK 
Company 

Publications  and  Others 

.Advertisinii  Almanac 

Advertisinj;  Aue 

Deiiartment  Store  Economist 

F.siiuire  Magazine 

Father’s  Day  Committee 

Grey  Advertising 

Lester  Harrison  Associates 

Louis  Kreiss 

Men’s  Api)arel  Reporter 

Men’s  Wear 

Metro  Mat  Service 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bulletin 

New  A'ork  Sun 

Retailers 

Abraham  and  Straus,  Inc. 

B.  Altman  and  Company 
Arnold  Constable  &  Company 
L  Bamberuer  and  Company 
Bloomimtdale’s 

John  David,  Inc. 

B.  Gertz  &  Company 
Gimbel  Brothers 
Goldsmith’s,  Memi)his,  Tenn. 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 
Howland  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Krcsge  Department  Stores. 
Inc. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc. 
James  McCreery  &  Company 
McCurdv  &  Company. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Namm  Store 
Scotcraft  Stores 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
Wallach  Brothers 


A  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  Series 

Supplying  FACTS  needed  to  promote 
FATHER'S  DA  Y  intelligently 

Q.:  First  of  all,  how  did  FATHER'S  DAY  originate? 


jThe  following  three  explanations  will  answer  this 
question.  The  first  is  taken  from  an  issue  of  the 
National  Retail  Clothier  and  Furnisher  of  some  year 
ago: 

“Father’s  Day,  according  to  the  most  authentic  in¬ 
formation  was  first  celebrated  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
in  1910,  originated  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Dodd,  sponsored 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

"In  the  following  years  the  event  gained  im|x?tus  in 
the  Middle  and  Far  West  where  it  has  been  recognized 
officially  for  some  years  in  many  localities. 

“In  1913  the  State  of  Delaware  granted  a  charter  to 
Charlotte  K.  Kirkbride,  C.  Carrie  Sternberg  and  others 
for  the  celebration  of  Father’s  Day  on  a  Sunday  in  June 
each  year  under  the  laws  of  that  state. 

"On  October  2,  1913,  Representative  J.  Hampton 
Moore  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
providing  that  a  Sunday  in  June  each  and  every  year 
thereafter  be  designated  as  Father’s  Day  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken. 

"In  1918  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  organ  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expeditionary  Forces,  arranged  a  Father’s  Day  for 
the  American  troops  in  France. 

"In  1918  Representative  Snell  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  holiday 
for  Father  in  June,  but  the  measure  was  unauthorized. 

“Observance  of  Father’s  Day  became  more  general 
in  1922  when  the  Associated  Men’s  Neckwear  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  decided  to  utilize  it,  encourage  it  and  spon¬ 
sor  it. 

“About  that  same  time  a  group  of  newspapers  banded 
together  in  collaboration  with  the  Greeting  Card  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Boston  to  determine  the  exact  date  on  which 
the  celebration  should  take  place  and  officially  decided 
that  since  some  large  associations  had  already  selected 
and  were  using  the  third  Sunday  in  June  that  day 
should  be  fixed  as  the  one  to  be  celebrated. 

“Accordingly  the  Greeting  Card  Association  since 
that  time  in  its  publicity  matter,  catalogs,  etc.  has 
adopted  Father’s  Day  as  the  third  Sunday  in  June. 

“Some  time  prior  to  this  Lions  International  had 
recommended  the  observance  of  a  Father’s  Day  and  pro¬ 
moted  and  developed  it,  reaching  the  point  in  June  1923, 
when  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  they  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  appointing  a  day  as  Father’s  Day. 

“A-t  about  this  same  time  Father’s  Day  was  brought 


to  the  attention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers  and  The  National  Retail 
Clothier.  In  1924  the  NARCF  approved  and  endorsed 
the  day.  In  1925  the  National  Retail  Clothier  editorial¬ 
ly  promoted  the  event.’’ 

♦  *  * 

The  next  is  an  excerpt  from  a  newspaper  release  pre¬ 
pared  by  Hal  Salzman,  Public  Relations  Counsel  and  a 
member  of  the  Father’s  Day  Publicity  Committee  (in¬ 
cidentally,  you  might  want  to  ask  one  of  your  local 
newspapers  to  run  the  release)  : 

"A  mother  created  ‘Father’s  Day’ ! 

“She  is  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd  of  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  28  years  ago  crystallized  her  own  vision 
with  the  successful  celebration  of  the  first  day-a-year 
set  aside  to  honor  ‘father’. 

“The  realization  of  her  dream  in  Spokane  in  1910, 
culminated  Mrs.  Dodd’s  efforts  for  several  years  to  en¬ 
list  the  interest  of  professional  organizations  and  i)romi- 
nent  individuals  in  the  inauguration  of  a  ‘Father’s  Day’. 

“In  an  early  petition  to  the  S])okane  Ministers  Alli¬ 
ance,  Mrs.  Dodd  wrote :  ‘The  beautiful  custom  of 
Mother’s  Day  would  call  attention  to  .  .  .  the  father’s 
place  in  the  home,  the  training  of  children,  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  marriage  tie,  the  prott'ction  of  woman¬ 
hood  and  childhood.’ 

“First  Spokane  organization  to  give  formal  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  Father’s  Day  idea  was  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Then  followed  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  of  Spokane, 
and  the  Governor  of  Washington.  In  June  of  1910  the 
Ministers  Alliance  accepted  Mrs.  Dodd’s  invitation  to 
participate,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  of  that  month  many 
of  the  city  pulpits  observed  the  day. 

“In  the  two  years  following,  young  Mrs.  Dodd — the 
‘Mother  of  Father’s  Day’ — was  deluged  with  congratu¬ 
lations  and  inquiries.  According  to  a  press  notice  of 
the  time,  appreciation  for  Mrs.  Dodd’s  achievement  was 
widespread,  coming  ‘from  sources  reaching  far  into  the 
heights  of  literary,  social,  political  and  religious  circles.’ 

“All  over  the  country  other  cities  followed  Spokane’s 
lead.  Other  countries  quickly  followed  suit,  and  soon 
the  red  rose  of  living  tribute  and  the  white  rose  of  re¬ 
membrance  were  being  worn  in  respect  for  fathers  in 
Germany,  Sweden,  Korea,  Japan,  Mexico,  Hawaii, 
Canada  and  India.’’ 
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Tile  third  item  is  included  in  a  Father’s  Day  Cam¬ 
paign  suggested  by  Esquire,  the  Magazine  for  Men. 
which  has  thrown  its  full  supjxjrt  behind  the  event  this 
year: 

“  ‘Spot’  announcements  should  be  made  over  your 
local  radio  station  regularly  during  the  two-week  period 
prior  to  Father’s  Day.  The  following  is  a  suggestion 
suitable  for  a  two  -minute  script : 

“  ‘Next  Sunday,  June  19th,  is  Father's  Day,  a  na¬ 
tional  tribute  to  the  25,000,000  fathers  in  the  United 
States.  Now  strange  as  it  may  seem.  Father’s  Day  was 
started  by  a  woman  in  1909,  but  a  man  established  it 
so  that  it  would  never  be  forgotten.  That  man  was  one 
of  America’s  best  beloved  and  distinguished  fathers. 


President  Coolidge.  His  recognition  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Father’s  Day  in  1924  have  made  it  a  red-letter 
day  on  the  calendar.  Fostering,  as  it  does,  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  love  and  loyalty  between  fathers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  only  natural  that  on  this  day,  those  sons 
and  daughters  should  want  to  remember  their  dads  in 
some  tangible  way  by  some  personal  gift  to  which  a 
father  could  point  with  pride  and  say:  “My  boy  gave 
me  that.’’  Blank’s  knows  the  kind  of  things  fathers 
like.  You’ll  see  a  lot  of  them  in  your  July  issue  of 
Esquire,  dedicated  to  fathers  by  this  magazine  for  me. 
Esquire  will  give  you  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  and  Blank’s 
will  help  you  carry  them  out,  so  that  your  dad  will  be 
assured  of  the  finest  Father’s  Day  he  ever  had !’  ’’ 


Q.;  Is  it  really  the  cards  for  my  store  to  get  com¬ 
mensurate  results  if  we  put  additional  effort  back 
of  our  FATHER'S  DAY  promotion  this  year? 

I  It  most  certainly  is.  Even  with  the  “half-  business,  exclusive  of  the  Christmas  holidays.  There 


hearted  promotion’’  given  Father’s  Day  by  most  stores 
in  the  past,  the  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promotional 
Guide  indicates  that  consumer  demand  for  Men’s  Wear 
is  very  active  in  the  month  of  June — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  more  active  than  in  any  previous  month  of 
the  year.  In  addition,  other  types  of  merchandise  suit¬ 
able  for  Father’s  Day  promotion  are  also  in  active  de¬ 
mand,  such  as  S|K)rting  Goods  and  Luggage.  Thus  it 
stands  to  reason  that  more  intelligent  promotion  of 
such  merchandise  will  bring  your  store  better  sales 
results  than  it  has  enjoyed  previously.  (Incidentally, 
stores  should  not  overlook  the  possibilities  for  Men’s 
Wear  business  in  the  Basement  Store.  Remember  that 
the  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear  Department  of  the  Basement 
Store  ranks  14th  in  volume  in  the  whole  store.) 

A  further  inspection  of  the  Retailer’s  Calendar  will 
show  that  June  is  a  very  important  month  for  your 
major  departments  generally — 18  of  your  20  biggest 
departments  do  an  impressive  volume  of  business  in 
this  month.  Therefore,  unless  you  develop  a  strong 
Father’s  Day  Campaign  well  in  advance  of  your  regular 
June  Planning,  you  will  not  derive  maximum  benefit! 

As  Mr.  Hahn  mentioned  in  his  foregoing  article, 
some  stores  very  definitely  have  proved  that  Father’s 
Day  can  be  a  tremendous  business-getter  if  properly 
cultivated.  And  these  are  the  stores  that  perceive  even 
greater  results  through  the  universal  promotion  of  the 
event  by  all  retailers!  For  example,  note  these  three 
.''tatements  from  important  stores  in  answer  to  a  recent 
Esquire  inquiry :  “Despite  the  relatively  modest  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  to  promote 
Father’s  Day,  both  locally  and  nationally,  it  has  already 
1)ecome  the  most  important  period  in  our  men’s  wear 


is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  it  offers  more  possi¬ 
bilities  for  improvement  in  volume  and  profit  than  any 
other  period  in  the  year.’’  .  .  .  “Father’s  Day  has  already 
liecome  an  imjiortant  merchandising  event.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  sporadic  efforts  for  many  years,  as 
have  retailers  in  various  communities.  The  results  of 
such  efforts  have  been  so  gratifying  that  a  coordinated 
and  more  emphatic  registration  with  a  national  back¬ 
ground  is  now  well  justified.  It  is  our  opinion  that  only 
through  the  development  of  a  national  background  can 
Father’s  Day  be  further  develofied.  However,  with 
such  a  background,  merchants  would  have  every  reason 
to  expect  the  occasion  to  grow  quickly  to  enormous 
projiortions.’’  .  .  .  “Sound  movements  of  this  character 
gather  size  and  momentum  as  they  go  along.  Every 
man’s  store,  of  our  acquaintance,  that  has  seriously  pro¬ 
moted  the  Father’s  Day  thought,  in  past  seasons,  seems 
to  have  found  it  increasingly  productive.  We  believe 
that  the  more  universal  it  becomes,  the  more  an  institu¬ 
tion  it  will  be  in  America,  and  the  greater,  therefore,  its 
jxitential  results.’’ 

It  isn’t  as  though  retailers  haven’t  spent  goodly  sums 
of  money  for  Father’s  Days  of  the  past.  We  find  record 
of  a  1925  reference  (13  years  ago)  that  “a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  newspaper  advertising  was  devoted  to 
Father’s  Day  last  year  by  retail  merchants  all  over  the 
country,  and  an  expenditure  of  one  and  a  half  millions 
for  1926  was  considered  likely.”  The  point  is  that  most 
retailers  have  not  realized  the  possibilities  involved  and 
accordingly  were  content  to  run  a  few  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  about  Father’s  Day  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  you’ll  certainly  not  be  satisfied  with  any  such  weak- 
kneed  effort  this  year! 
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Q.;  What  constitutes  the  market  for  FATHER'S  DAY 
merchandise  ? 


I  The  average  promotional  effort  of  stores  misses 
fire  because  no  one  takes  the  pains  to  analyze  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  the  product.  This  certainly  has  been  true 
of  Father’s  Day  advertising  by  stores  in  the  past ;  like 
as  not  it  has  merely  been  a  shot  in  the  dark,  appealing 
specifically  to  no  one  in  particular  and  bringing  mediocre 
results  commensurate  with  the  effort  expended. 

Investigation  indicates  that  the  true  market  you  want 
to  reach  consists  primarily  of  women — the  wives  of  the 
“fathers”  in  question.  Next  in  inqxjrtance  are  girls  and 
their  older  sisters — the  daughters  who,  along  with  the 
mother,  are  most  sensitive  to  the  appeal  to  “Remember 
Dad  on  His  Day”.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in 
promoting  Father’s  Day  strongly  over  the  years  insist 
that  this  constitutes  the  most  pro<luctive  market  .  .  . 
The  balance  of  the  market  consists  of  boys  (plenty  of 
whom  will  prove  exceptions,  of  course,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  segregation),  young  men  who  are  single — 
the  older  sons,  and  married  young  men  who  have  fathers. 

Several  store  executives  who  attended  our  Father’s 
Day  meetings  made  the  point  that  a  great  deal  of  business 
is  obtainable  from  girls  and  boys  having  from  50c  to  $1 
to  spend  on  a  gift  for  Dad.  (Father’s  Day  Gift  Counters 
located  at  strategic  points  in  the  store  can  corral  con¬ 
siderable  business  of  this  type.) 

Properly  presented  messages  to  the  definite  market 


described  above  will  secure  more  business  for  your  store 
than  will  haphazard  messages  directed  to  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular.  With  the  market  clearly  in  mind,  you  can  begin 
to  devise  effective  ways  of  reaching  jxDtential  buyers. 

The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bulletin,  which  has  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  publicizing  Father’s  Day  possibilities  in  1938, 
reijorted  the  following  in  its  April  issue :  “At  the  meet¬ 
ings  there  was  general  sentiment  for  portraying  father 
this  year  as  an  active  middle-aged  gentleman,  rather  than 
a  senile  old  gentleman,  smiling  feebly.  There  was  also  a 
feeling  that  ‘Father’s  Day’  should  not  be  kidded  beyond 
a  reasonable  limit,  lest  such  a  general  attitude  de.stroy 
serious  sentiment  for  the  day.”  A  rough  study  of  this 
situation  indicates  that  of  the  25,000,000  fathers  in  the 
United  States  approximately  14  million  are  44  years  of 
age  or  under,  with  1 1  million  over  45  years  of  age.  This 
fact  should  have  significance  in  your  suggesting  to  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  what  constitutes  a  suitable  gift  for  Dafl. 

One  item  that  might  be  overlooked  in  going  after  all 
l>ossible  Father’s  Day  business  is  that  many  young  men 
— college  students — can  be  reached  through  the  college 
newspapers,  of  which  there  are  876  in  this  country  with 
a  readership  of  1,500,000  students.  An  effort  will  he 
made  through  the  Father’s  Day  Publicity  Committee  to 
reach  this  market,  but  if  there  is  a  college  in  y'our  locality 
you  will  want  to  contact  it  directly. 


0-  •  What  types  of  merchandise  can  be  promoted  to  best 
advantage  for  FATHER'S  DAY? 


I  Herschel  Lutes  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  and  Chairman  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  answered  this  que.stion — and  a  couple  of 
other  important  ones,  too! — when  he  wrote  as  follows 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Bulletin: 

“The  outstanding  feature  of  Father’s  Day  promo¬ 
tions,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  average  father,  being 
a  regular  fellow,  isn’t  likely  to  inspire  his  family  to  go 
out  and  buy  him  little  knick-knacks  and  useless  items 
that  do  nol)ody  much  good.  We  don’t  have  to  buy 
sjjecial  stocks  for  Father’s  Day — and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  year  trying  to  dispose  of  the  leftovers.  The  gifts 
one  buys  for  Dad  are  things  that  come  out  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  stock  of  a  department.  If  we  feature  the  gift  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  merchandise  we  sell  every  day,  we  shall 
be  featuring  the  most  suitable  and  most  profitable  items 
for  Father’s  Day. 

“While  the  following  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  it  is 
a’  surprisingly  large  list  of  merchandise  that  stores  have 
normally  in  stoclc  at  that  time,  and  all  of  them  can  be 


promoted  to  advantage  in  June — the  month  that  summer 
vacations  begin — summer  wardrobes  need  to  be  re- 
])lenished,  new  equipment  bought  for  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  playing  golf,  and  all  those  other  things  which 
’summer  fever’  brings  upon  us : 


’Clothing 

Hats 

Shoes 

Gloves 

Umbrellas 

Canes 

Garters 

Suspenders 

Belts 

Shirts 

Pajamas 

Neckwear 

Robes 

Hosiery 

Sweaters 

Slippers 

Jewelry 

W’atches 

Toilet  goods 

S])orting  goods 

Cameras 

Games 

Luggage 

Small  leather  Goods 

Swim  suits 

Greeting  cards 

Books 

Tobacco 

Smokers’  articles 

Reading  lamps 

Easy  chairs 

Cellarettes 

Sun  lamps 

Exercises” 
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While  34  different  types  of  merchandise  are  included 
in  Mr.  Lutes’  list,  you’ll  agree  that  it  would  help  mat¬ 
ters  consiilerably  if  we  knew  what  items  oflFered  great¬ 
est  |H)ssihilities  as  our  “Best  Sellers” — in  order  that 
we  can  arrange  to  spend  our  promotional  money  to 
best  advantage.  In  our  Father’s  Day  investigation  there 
came  to  our  attention  an  interesting  survey  conducted 
by  the  Commanday-Roth  Comi)any  of  New  York  that 
threw  ccmsiderable  light  on  this  subject.  This  company 
is  the  i)roducer  of  the  attractive  direct  mail  pieces  fea¬ 
turing  I’ahn  Beach  Suits  for  men,  and  last  February 
it  had  set  about  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  interest 
among  men’s  furnishings  stores  in  Father’s  Day  pro¬ 
motions.  Almost  200  sitch  stores  located  throughout 
the  United  States  answered  its  questionnaire,  which 
included  this  question:  “Check  which  of  the  following 
merchandise  you  consider  esiH*cially  good  sellers  for 
Father’s  Day.  Please  number  the  five  (5)  best  sellers 
in  the  order  of  importance;  check  any  others  you  wish.” 


Five  items  far  outstripped  all  the  others  in  the  an¬ 
swers  received  by  Commanday-Roth.  These  were 
Neckwear,  Shirts,  Hosiery,  Pajamas,  and  Handker¬ 
chiefs.  The  next  group  in  importance  indicated  that 
Belts,  Jewelry,  and  Suspenders  enjoyed  considerable 
ix)pularity  as  gift  items  for  Dad.  In  Group  3  came 
Hats,  Sweaters,  Slippers,  Bath  Robes,  Electric  Shav¬ 
ers.  In  Group  4  were  Toilet  Kits,  Gloves,  Windbreak- 
ers.  Mufflers,  Safety  Razors. 

Handkerchiefs — in  5th  place  in  this  ranking — re¬ 
ceived  40%  more  mentions  than  did  Belts,  the  next 
highest  in  rank.  This  pretty  clearly  indicates  where 
greatest  selling  possibilities  are  to  be  found — and  where 
the  bulk  of  your  promotional  money  should  be  directed, 
although  many  ways  can  be  found  to  give  the  other 
items  a  good  promotional  boost,  too.  And,  of  course, 
you  will  want  to  check  the  above  results  with  your  own 
experience  concerning  those  merchandise  classifications 
which  proved  your  l)est  bets  in  the  past. 


Q. :  What  brand  new  development  this  year  promises 
to  do  much  to  give  FATHER'S  DAY  the  national 
significance  considered  so  vital  by  important  store 
executives  ? 


I  UiKiuestionably  it  was  the  decision  of  Esquire, 
the  Magazine  for  Men,  to  throw  its  hat  into  the  Father’s 
Day  ring.  Other  publications  in  the  men’s  wear  field 
have  done  yeoman  work  for  Father’s  Day  in  the  past — 
and  are  doing  it  again  this  year — but  it  is  altogether 
unique  for  a  national  consumer  magazine  of  Esquire’s 
.standing  to  throw  its  full  weight  behind  an  event  of  this 
kind.  It  means  that  its  650,000  circulation  (with  a  re- 
IKjrted  average  of  10  readers  per  copy — which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  include  many  of  the  prospects  we  desire  to  reach ) 
will  be  impressed  by  Father’s  Day  as  they  never  were 
l)efore  when  Esquire  completes  its  mighty  barrage. 

Let  W.  H.  Weintraub,  Publisher  of  Esquire,  who  has 
(will  be  out  June  10)  will  lie  virtually  a  Father’s  Day 
the  plans  Esquire  now  has  well  under  way.  We  quote 
from  his  letter  of  March  28th : 

“You  have  my  assurance  that  the  July  issue  of  Esquire 
(will  he  out  June  10),  will  be  virtually  a  Father's  Day 
edition  and  that  no  longer  need  Father’s  Day  take  a 
hack  seat  to  Mother’s  Day  becau.se  of  lack  of  follow- 
through  by  a  national  publication  to  the  consumer. 

T  need  only  tell  you  that  the  cover  of  the  magazine 
itself,  in  full  color,  will  depict  the  ‘Eskie’  sculptured 
figure  in  a  Father’s  Day  situation ;  that  editorial  mer¬ 
chandise  pages,  l)oth  in  color  and  black  and  white  will 
appear  in  this  issue,  and  that  even  Esquire  cartoons  and 
Its  ‘Talking  Shop’  columns  will  be  pointed  to  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

.^dded  to  the  above,  we  are  preparing  for  aggressive 


uses  throughout  America  the  following  additional  selling 
and  merchandising  aids : — 

“1.  Blow-up  enlargement  (30"  x  40")  of  a  com¬ 
bination  Esquire — Father’s  Day  subject  in 
full  color  for  window  displays,  etc.,  mounted. 

“2.  Unmounted,  this  same  poster  (30"  x  40"), 
for  the  sides  of  trucks  and  other  display 
purposes. 

“3.  A  special  Father’s  Day  newspaper  insignia 
to  lie  supplied  in  mat  form,  without  charge, 
for  use  in  local  newspaper  advertising. 

“4.  Local  radio  broadcast  material  suitable  for 
Father’s  Day  ‘spot’  announcements.  (See 
April  issue  of  Apparel  Arts). 

“5.  The  April  issue  of  Apparel  Arts  will  contain 
a  featitre  length  article  on  merchandising 
and  promotion  for  Father’s  Day  which  will 
cover  store  arrangement,  imkaging — in¬ 
cluding  Father’s  Day  gum  stickers,  etc.,  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  newspaper  advertising 
coordination. 

“6.  The  weekly  editorial  column,  ‘Avenues  of 
Fashion  with  Esquire’,  syndicated  to  the 
nation’s  leading  newspapers,  will  dedicate 
itself  lock,  stock  and  barrel  to  Father’s  Day 
in  the  issues  of  June  6th  and  June  13th. 

“7.  Esquire,  in  addition,  will  supply  a  full  page  of 
editorial  suggestions  to  the  same  news¬ 
papers.” 
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Father's  Day  Promotions 


Reproduced  by  permission. from  June  issue 
The  Advertising  Almanac 


'T  /  ’  r(\  f‘  T  X7KDTTC  I  ^20  East  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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0--  What  other  publications  and  services  are  render- 
ing  valuable  help  in  publicizing  the  importance  of 
FATHER'S  DAY 1938? 


Rkm  I  Splendid  cooi)eration  in  carrying  the  message  of 
an  honest-to-goodness  Father’s  Day  Campaign  this  year 
has  been  received  from  leading  trade  publications,  such 
as  Men’s  Wear,  Men’s  Apparel  Reporter,  Department 
Store  Economist,  Advertising  Age,  Merchants  Record 
and  Shozv  IVindozv,  Syndicate  Merchandiser,  etc. 
Men’s  ll’ear,  through  its  newspajXM'  syndicate,  promises 
to  carry  the  Father’s  Day  message  to  some  3,000,0(X) 
readers.  The  May  11th  issue  of  Men’s  ITcar  will  con¬ 
tain  many  worthwhile  ideas  for  Father’s  Day  promo¬ 
tion.  Be  sure  to  contact  \\.  \V.  Ouantrell  of  that  pub¬ 
lication  about  it. 

The  Men’s  Apparel  Reporter,  represented  by  Bert 
Bacharach,  has  been  exceedingly  helpful  in  furthering 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  Father’s  Day  Plans.  This  pub¬ 
lication  is  devoting  two  issues  to  the  subject,  as  many 
as  10  pages  being  planned  for  the  current  issue.  Get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Bacharach  about  this  imjxjrtant  item. 

The  Advertising  Almanac  likewise  has  been  very 
helpful.  Two  pages  of  this  booklet  have  been  reproduced 
from  the  June  issue  of  The  Almanac.  The  same  issue 
contains  valuable  promotion  suggestions.  Kalman  B. 
Druck,  Editor  of  The  Adzrcrtising  Almanac,  wrote  us 
recently ; 

“There  is  another  reason  for  believing  Father’s  Day 
will  be  successful  that  I  didn’t  hear  mentioned  at  the 


meeting  the  other  day.  It’s  this:  June  is  second  only 
to  Christmas  as  a  month  when  people  are  gift-conscious. 
Father’s  Day  promotions  will  find  them  in  a  recei)tive 
frame  of  mind. 

“As  I’ve  ix)inted  out  in  the  accompanying  article, 
June  has  at  least  ten  occasions  for  gift-giving:  W'ed- 
dings.  Graduations,  Anniversaries,  Birthdays,  Father’s 
Day,  Children’s  Day,  Housewarmings,  Going-away 
Parties,  W  eek-end  Parties,  Confirmations.  I  think  that 
any  store  could  build  up  a  swell  gift  story  for  the 
whole  month  by  using  these  themes. 

“I  realize  that  most  of  these  events  come  in  other 
months,  also,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  June  is  p.sycho- 
logically  the  right  month  for  playing  them  up  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively.  In  line  with,  the  need  for  more 
adequate  planning  that  we  spoke  about  the  other  day, 
these  events  offer  promotional  pegs  u|X)n  which  June 
plans  could  be  hung  rather  nicely.’’ 

Some  of  the  buying  offices — such  as  Kirby,  Block 
and  Company,  Syndicate-.Mliance,  and  McGreevey. 
W’erring  and  Howell — have  prepared  special  Father’s 
Day  promotional  suggestions  for  their  clients. 

Advertising  Services  (mats,  etc.) — such  as  the  Metro 
Mat  Service — have  geared  their  June  issues  to  help 
clients  with  .specially-prepared  Father’s  Day  material 
which  they  can  tie  into  their  promotions. 


0--  What  promotional  cooperation  is  available  for 
stores  from  manufacturers  ? 


I  W'e  invited  those  manufacturers  present  at  our 
final  Father’s  Day  meeting  of  April  12  to  indicate  in 
writing  a  description  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  they 
were  offering.  The  following  manufacturers  accepted 
this  invitation : 

Art  Metal  Works  Inc.  ( Ronson  Lighters)  :  “Men¬ 
tion  of  Father’s  Day  in  consumer  magazine  advertising 
— Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier’s,  Esquire,  Vogue, 
Nczv  Yorker.  Special  window  and  counter  displays. 
Trade  paper  advertising.  Newspaper  Mat  Service  for 
dealer  use.  Editorial  publicity.’’ 

Buxton,  Inc.:  “For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been 
stressing  seasonal  selling — furnishing  dealers  with  spe¬ 
cial  seasonal  plans,  display  cards  and  newspaper  mats — 
and  Father’s  Day  has  been  one  of  the  important  selling 
peaks  of  the  year.  W'^e  have  prepared  a  four-page  folder 
outlining  ideas  for  a  Father’s  Day  promotion  and  shall 


be  glad  to  supply  it  on  request.’’ 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.:  “W’e  are  planning  the 
following  promotion : 

“One  full-page  color  adverti.sement  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Life  and  Collier's;  reprints  and  window 
<lisplay  blow-ups  of  these  advertisements  will  he  sent 
to  all  the  dealers  on  our  advertising  lists. 

“In  addition  to  this  we  are  itreparing  a  special 
Father’s  Day  blow-up  card  for  displaying  neckwear  and 
shirts  for  various  dealers’  windows. 

“All  this  material  will  go  to  our  accounts  gratis. 

“To  supplement  our  dealer  window  helps  we  have 
prepared  two  embossed  direct  mailing  pieces  which  are 
sold  to  the  Arrow  dealers  throughout  the  country. 
These  mailing  pieces  not  only  include  a  section  for 
Arrow  Shirts,  but  illustrate  all  the  other  kindred  items 
for  a  Father’s  Day  promotion,  such  as  robes,  neckties. 
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braces,  l)elts,  socks,  etc.  I  am  attaching  a  sample  of 
each  piece  to  explain  exactly  what  1  mean. 

“Clnett,  IValMjdy  has  always  considered  Father's  Day 
a  big  selling  event,  and  has  always  advertised  it  in 
national  media  and  provided  window  cards  for  our 
accounts." 

Esshj  Shirt  Company:  “Advertising  in  June  and 
July  issues  of  Esquire,  with  special  display  cards,  mats, 
and  window  background  featuring  Father’s  Day  theme.” 

Hickok:  “We  have  scheduled  Father’s  Day  co])y  for 
Collier’s,  Esquire,  and  Life,  and  are  now  making  up  a 
list  of  newspapers  for  a  nation-wide  Father’s  Day  cam- 
pjiign.  Will  supply  attractive  counter  cards  and  greet¬ 
ing  cards  for  gift  purchases  to  stores  througiiout  the 
country,  in  addition  to  which  we  are  running  advertise¬ 
ments  on  jewelry,  belts,  buckles  and  braces — with  mats 
of  these  ads  also  being  furnished.” 

Luhin,  ff'eeker  Co.:  “We  are  having  a  Father’s  Day 
ad  in  the  July  issue  of  Esquire.  We  are  also  furnishing 
our  customers  with  display  cards.  In  addition,  we,  as 
members  of  the  National  Pajama  Guild,  have  contri¬ 
buted  towards  furnishing  retailers — at  no  expense  to 
them— with  disiday  cards,  gift  wrai)])ers  and  window 
stickers.” 

Eiiiaud  Inc.:  “.Special  Father’s  Day  gift  sleeves  for 
Pinaud  Men’s  'I'oiletries.  'fhese  sleeves  are  attractive,' 
with  great  sales  a])peal — and  dealer  can  easily  remove 
them  from  unsold  merchandise  after  Father’s  Day.  Also, 
running  sjxx'ial  Father’s  Day  full  page  ad  in  Esquire 
on  these  items.  ‘As  .Seen  in  Esquire’  cards  will  be 
available  to  retailers.” 

Robert  Reis  &  Co.:  “We  plan  to  get  out  a  s])ecial 
edition  of  the  Reis  Retailer  for  Father’s  Day.  W'^e  dis¬ 
tribute  about  ten  thousand  of  these  around  the  country 
to  large  and  small  stores— merchandise  managers,  buy¬ 
ers,  salesmen,  etc.” 

Schick  Dry  Shaver  Inc.:  “We  have  always  Ixen  keen 


aknit  Father’s  Day  as  a  Schick  Promotional  event. 
This  year  we  are  going  stronger  than  ever.  Full  pages 
are  being  run  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Esquire 
and  Eortune,  with  two-thirds  and  halves  in  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  Collier’s,  Liberty,  Life,  Time,  American 
Magazine  as  well  as  a  group  of  secondary  publications.” 

“Our  complete  plans  are  going  forth  around  May 
10th  in  the  form  of  an  eight-page  mailing. 

“Briefly,  the  elements  we  intend  to  make  available 
to  our  authorized  dealers  consist  of : 

“(A)  A  full  color  counter  or  window'  display 
card. 

“(B)  .\  four-page  folder  imprinted  for  the 
dealers. 

“(C)  Local  new.spai)er  tie-in  mats. 

“With  complete  dealer  cooperation  added  to  our  ac¬ 
tivities  plus  the  many  movements  such  as  yours — this 
Father’s  Day  should  make  sales  exceed  any  other  event 
outside  of  Christmas.” 

A.  Stein  &  Company:  “We  will  furnish  special 
Father’s  Day  wraps  for  Paris  (hirters  and  Paris  Sus- 
ixnders.  We  will  also  distribute  without  restriction  an 
attractive  Father’s  Day  display  card  for  counter  and 
window  display.  Six  of  our  ads  prior  to  Father’s  Day 
— in  Ken,  Look,  and  Esquire  magazines — will  feature 
the  line:  ‘An  ideal  gift  for  Father’s  Day,  June  19th.’” 

TruVal  Manufacturers  Inc.:  “We  offer  four-page 
newspai)er-size  broadsides  to  stores  carrying  TruVal 
Shirts  and  Pajamas,  with  a  four-color  presentation  of 
TriA’al  merchandise  on  the  front  page ;  pages  2,  3  and 
4  made  up  from  complete  mats  furnished  by  each  store, 
featuring  any  merchandise  selected  by  the  store.  The 
price,  complete,  is  $3.50  per  thousand. 

“In  addition,  a  special  set  of  newspaper  mats,  counter 
cards,  window  strips,  window'  backgrounds,  price  cards, 
storewide  sales  plan,  radio  continuity,  and  bulletin  of 
20  novel  ]^romotion  ideas  for  retailers.” 


What  other  types  of  FATHER'S  DAY  promotional 
material  are  being  offered  ? 


A.:  w  e’ve  previously  mentioned  the  Esquire  Poster. 
Other  posters  are  being  offered  by  Kirby,  Block  &  Co., 
by  the  Men’s  Apparel  Reporter,  and  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Bulletin.  Get  in  touch  with  these  soitrces  directly  for 
complete  details. 

The  Ever-Ready  Label  Corp.  of  141  East  25th  Street, 
New  York,  is  making  up  Stickers  for  tise  on  packages, 
letters,  bills,  and  for  use  on  Store  Windows.  Contact 
this  company,  care  of  G.  Wallerschein,  for  details,  if  you 
are  interested  in  these  Father’s  Day  tie-ups.  Com- 
manday-Roth  Company  of  175  Varick  Street,  New 
York,  from  whose  survey  we  quoted  in  a  previous  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  booklet,  submits  the  following  proposition 
through  its  vice-president,  H.  L.  Roth : 


“We  are  contemplating  issuing  a  Father’s  Day  booklet 
size  3)4  X  6j4,  12  pages  and  it  is  to  be  printed  in  two 
colors.  It  is  to  contain  attractive  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  various  men’s  furnishings  articles  such  as 
neckwear,  shirts,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  bathrobes  and 
other  articles  that  make  good  Father’s  Day  gifts. 

“On  each  page  a  provision  is  made  for  imprinting  the 
price  range  at  which  the  individual  store  would  sell  these 
articles.  The  price  of  these  booklets  will  be  2f/2^  each, 
including  the  price  imprints  and  the  store  name  imprint. 
With  each  order  of  1,000  booklets,  we  plan  to  give  the 
store  a  display  card  and  a  window  streamer  featuring 
Father’s  Day.  The  display  card  is  to  be  size  10  x  15 
and  the  window  streamer  size  18  x  7.” 
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What  is  being  attempted  in  the 
CAMPAIGN  engineered  by  the 
Father's  Day  Publicity  Committee  ? 


NATIONAL 
NR.D.  G.A. 


A  sub-committee  of  Hal  Salzman,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Counsel,  Isidore  A.  Immerman,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Men’s  W^ear  Reatilers  of  N.  Y.. 
and  Dan  Seman,  Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  Kirby, 
Block  &  Co.,  has  gone  swiftly  into  action  with  a  publicity 
campaign  that  holds  great  promise.  Mr.  Salzman  at 
the  time  of  writing  presents  the  following  report : 

“Herewith  is  a  list  of  the  activities  which  this  office  is 
rendering  in  behalf  of  Father’s  Day : 

1 —  Special  stories  and  photographs  are  being  re¬ 
leased  to  2,000  daily  newspapers. 

The  stories  have  been  written  around  Mrs. 

Dodd,  the  founder  of  Father’s  Day. 

2 —  Interesting  photographs  of  Father  receiving 
gifts,  etc.  are  being  placed  with  the  following 
great  national  syndicates: 

1.  Associated  Press 

2.  United  Features 

3.  Central  Press 

4.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

5.  King  Features 

6.  International  News  Service. 

3 —  Magazine  placements — The  stories  of  Mrs. 

Dodd,  together  with  photographs  wherever 
appropriate  will  be  placed  with  Lije  Magazine, 

Time,  Nezvsweek  and  similar  publications 
(Mr.  Seman  has  arranged  for  the  cooperation 
of  Parents’  Magazine). 

4 —  Newsreels — We  have  contacted  Movietone 
News  with  a  projx)sed  humorous  idea  on 
Father  for  use  by  their  comic — Lew  Lehr.  If 
it  is  feasible  we  will  approach  other  newsreel 
companies  on  possible  Father’s  Day  place¬ 
ments. 

“In  addition  to  these  various  releases,  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  feature  ideas,  such  as  a  story  on  what  Charlie 
McCarthy  is  giving  Edgar  Bergen  on  Father’s  Day 
for  radio  columns,  as  well  as  a  story  of  the  gifts  Jimmy 
Roosevelt  is  to  receive  from  his  children.  These  and 
other  feature  placements  will  be  made  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.’’ 

Mr.  Immerman,  on  the  basis  of  10  years’  experience 
his  Association  has  had  with  effective  promotion  of 
Father’s  Day,  contributed  greatly  to  our  various 
Father’s  Day  meetings.  While  tKe  members  of  the 
Associated  Men’s  Wear  Retailers  of  New  York  are 
all  local  stores,  they  have  been  very  unselfish  over  the 
years  in  their  desire  to  bring  about  more  general  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  event — and  so  they  not  only  supplied 


other  retailers  with  some  of  the  promotional  material 
their  funds  had  purchased,  but  many  of  their  unusual 
efforts  have  had  far-reaching  results. 

We  asked  Mr.  Immerman  to  tell  us  the  secret  of 
his  organization’s  success  with  Father’s  Day  promo¬ 
tions,  and  here’s  what  he  has  to  say : 

“The  Retailer  Haberdashers  of  New  York  have  as 
their  organization  the  Associated  Men’s  Wear  Retail¬ 
ers  of  New  York,  Inc.  The  organization  felt  that  there 
was  an  excellent  business-getting  idea  in  the  promotion 
of  Father’s  Day. 

“In  an  attempt  to  promote  the  Day,  we  found  that 
in  order  to  have  the  public  accept  the  merchandising 
aspect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  develop  a  public-spirited 
Father’s  Day  consciousness.  At  the  outset  in  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  this  spirit,  we  found  that  the  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  screen  would  not  accept  any  propa¬ 
ganda  from  our  Association  as  a  merchants’  group. 
We  therefore  contacted  an  advertising  agency  under 
the  name  of  Alvin  Austin  Company  and  discussed  our 
problem  with  Mr.  Austin  of  that  company.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  sensed  the  correct  attitude  of  the  press  and  radio 
and  advised  us  to  divorce  the  mercantile  aspect  of  the 
promotional  plan  from  the  spirit  behind  Father’s  Day. 

“With  that  thought  in  mind,  he  organized  a  Father’s 
Day  Committee  comprised  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
Community  and  acted  as  Executive  Director  of  that 
Committee.  His  services  as  Executive  Director  of 
course  were  paid  for  by  our  Association,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  our  name  was  not  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Father’s  Day  Committee.  That  Com¬ 
mittee  functioned  purely  and  simply  as  a  public-spirited 
group  of  citizens  desirous  of  giving  Father  his  proper 
recognition  and  the  advancement  of  Father’s  Day  in  a 
dignified  manner. 

“Then  the  press  began  to  accept  articles  on  Father’s 
Day.  As  each  public-spirited  citizen  accepted  his  place 
on  the  Committee,  the  press  gave  that  citizen  a  write¬ 
up.  The  Committee  as  a  group  enlisted  various  leading 
citizens  to  speak  over  the  radio.  Contacts  were  made 
with  legislators  to  officially  proclaim  the  Day.  Any 
number  of  events  transpired  with  social  groups  pro¬ 
moting  Father  and  Son  dinners,  etc. 

“Once  this  work  was  on  its  way,  you  can  readily  see 
that  the  public  felt  that  there  was  an  official  recognition 
of  Father’s  Day  and  that  the  merchants  who  advised 
merchandise  as  gifts  were  merely  ‘hanging  their  hat’  on 
a  screen  of  activity  of  spirit  that  the  public  accepted. 
In  other  words,  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  capitalize  on  a  sentimental  idea.  The  results 
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speak  fur  themselves. 

“Diiniig  the  past  three  years,  particularly,  the 
Father's  Day  business  in  New  York  was  considered  a 
miniature  Christinas  business.  You  will  note  that  since 
this  attitude  was  developed,  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  much  Father’s  Day  advertising,  all  to  the  direct 
benefit  of  all  the  merchants  of  the  community.” 

From  Mr.  Immerman’s  remarks  it  can  be  readily 
noted  that  he  and  his  members  think  very  highly  of  the 
work  done  by  Alvin  Austin,  who  organized  the  F'ather's 
Day  Committee  of  prominent  citizens  in  1936  and  1937. 
Mr.  .Austin  appeared  at  our  FAither’s  Day  meeting  of 
.April  12th  and  made  a  strong  impression  by  his  remarks 
concerning  the  effective  promotion  of  Father’s  Day. 
We've  seen  an  imposing  list  of  the  numerous  publicity 
steps  Mr.  Austin  tackled  in  his  1936  campaign,  and  it 
certainly  must  be  said  that  he  did  a  thorough-going  job. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  undone  in  getting  all 
conceivable  cooperation  from  Newspapers,  Radio 
Broadcasting  Companies,  Theatres,  etc.  Mr.  Austin  is 
continuing  this  year  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  F'ather’s  Day  Committee,  515  Madison  .Avenue, 
New  York,  and  believing  many  comimmities  will  want 
to  know  how  the  Father’s  Day  Committee  operates  we 
solicited  the  following  statement  from  Mr.  .Austin: 

“The  National  Father’s  Day  Committee  is  the  general 
publicity  bureau  for  the  Father’s  Day  for  the  whole 
United  States.  It  is  the  only  groui)  that  handles  non¬ 
commercial,  public-spirited  activities  for  Father’s  Day. 

“Through  its  Executive  Director,  the  Father’s  Day 
Committee  is  the  dynamo  which  keeps  in  motion  all  of 
the  public  activities  and  sentimental  forces  that  it  is 
possible  to  bring  to  liear  on  celebrating  Father’s  Day. 

“.An  honorary  national  committee  for  Father’s  Day  is 
apjKiinted  each  year,  consisting  of  public  officials  and 
well-known  |>ersons  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  present 
honorary  national  committee  of  Father’s  Day  includes; 
among  others,  the  following: 

Mrs.  S.  Stanwood  Mencken.  Chairlady 
Secretary  of  Navy  Claude  S.  Swanson 
Hon.  Henry  Horner,  Governor  of  Illinois 
Hon.  Olin  D.  Johnston,  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
Hon.  Leslie  Jensen,  Governor  of  Colorado 
Hon.  Clyde  L.  Herrins,  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa 
Hon.  R.  C.  Stanford,  Governor  of  Arizona 
Hon.  H.  G.  Hoffman,  ex-Governor  of  New  Jersey 
Phil  Baker,  radio  artist 
Tony  Sarj;,  illustrator 
Congressman  Matthew  J.  Merritt 
Congressman  Samuel  Dickstein 
Ira  Hirschmann,  Vice-President  of  Saks-5th  Avenue 
Hon.  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney,  President  of  Amateur 
Athletic  Union 

Newbold  Morris,  Chairman  of  City  Council  of  New 
York 

D'.’.dlev  Field  Malone,  attorney 

“  I  he  Father’s  Day  Committee  has  secured  procla¬ 
mations  from  Governors  of  many  states,  proclaiming  the 
third  Sunday  in  June  for  Father’s  Day.  It  will  do  the 
same  this  year.  In  addition  to  Governors,  the  Federal 
Government,  the  National  Congress  and  mayors  and 


councils  of  cities  have  been  urged  to  issue  proclama¬ 
tions.  This  Committee  stands  ready  to  communicate 
with  any  organization  or  federal  or  state  legislative  body 
requesting  the  issuance  of  such  proclamations.  Should 
you  communicate  with  our  Executive  Director,  you  will 
receive  the  necessary  information. 

"This  Committee  provides  prominent  sjieakers  to 
make  addresses  on  the  subject  of  F'ather’s  Day  for  radio 
broadcasting  as  well  as  for  meetings.  This  Committee 
plans  and  arranges  for  Father’s  Day  events  of  every 
description.  To  enumerate  but  a  few : 

“F'alhers  and  Sons  meeting  through  fraternal 
orders,  churches,  college  fraternities,  etc. 

“F'athers  and  Daughters  meeting  through  soro¬ 
rities  and  female  organizations  of  every  de¬ 
scription. 

“F'ather’s  Day  celebration  at  movie  theaters; 
cooperating  with  the  local  playhouses  in  pro¬ 
moting  contests  for  the  most  typical  father, 
the  most  popular  father,  etc.  Prizes  are  do¬ 
nated  by  local  merchants. 

“The  distribution  of  free  cigars,  secured  from 
local  manufacturers  or  dealers  to  fathers  who 
bring  children  to  the  theatre  on  Father’s 
Day. 

'  “The  arranging  of  sjK'cial  Father’s  Day  fi.sh- 
ing  parties,  sjxjnsored  by  the  various  fish¬ 
ing  editors  in  every  city. 

“The  organizing  of  sub  Father’s  Day  commit¬ 
tees  in  various  divisions  of  thought  such  as 
theatre,  motion  picture,  fraternities,  sor¬ 
orities,  juni(»r  leagues,  athletic  clubs,  bene¬ 
volent  orders,  etc. 

“Every  community  in  the  country  can  be  so 
organized  for  Father’s  Day  as  they  now  are 
in  the  bigger  cities  by  the  Father’s  Day 
Committee. 

“If  local  groups  have  difficulty  in  getting  speak¬ 
ers  and  other  forms  of  erx^peration  because 
of  the  taint  of  commercialism,  they  may  find 
that  seeking  these  ends  through  the  F'ather’s 
Day  Committee,  which  is  non-commercial, 
w'ill  accomplish  this  for  them. 

“Radio  network,  as  well  as  local  broadcasters 
have  been  induced  to  put  on  Father’s  Day 
programs  in  advance  of  Father’s  Day.  Local 
groups  will  find  local  radio  stations  glad  to 
give  them  time  if  they  have  worthwhile 
speakers.  See  your  program  director  of 
your  local  station.  But  do  not  do  so  through 
local  business  houses  but  rather  through 
local  non-commercial  Father’s  Day  commit¬ 
tees,  preferably  sponsored  by  the  local  junior 
league  or  local  church  organizations. 

“Every  department  of  the  local  newspapers  can  be 
given  almost  daily  releases  of  events  taking  place  by 
local  Father’s  Day  groups.  One  person  should  direct 
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the  publicity  in  each  city,  possibly  the  publicity  director 
of  a  local  department  store.  These  stories  should  be  sent 
out  under  the  name  of  the  local  Father’s  Day  committee 
with  a  prominent  young  woman  at  the  head.  These 
activities  can  be  sent  to  such  departments  as  sjxjrts, 
fishing,  city  desk,  drama  editor,  men’s  fashions,  screen 
notices,  cooking  editor,  religious  editor,  school  stories, 
feature  editor,  radio  editor,  shopping,  special  columnists, 
picture  editor. 

“The  National  Father’s  Day  Committee  is  doing  all 
of  these  things  as  w'ell  as  sending  out  stories  to  the 
national  newspaper  syndicates.  The  general  publicity 
that  the  Committee  releases  in  a  national  way  includes 
every  national  magazine  and  embraces  feature  stories, 
special  pictures  and  interviews.  Tlie  news  releases  as 
well  as  national  feature  columns  and  cartoon  illustra¬ 
tors  are  enlisted  far  in  advance.  All  the  leading  motion 
picture  stars  are  secured  for  Father’s  Day.  Pictures 
are  shown  of  famous  fathers  in  the  movie  colony  and 
their  sons  and  daughters.  These  are  released  to  the 
newspaper  as  well  as  distributed  to  tbe  weekly  program 
publications  of  chain  theatres.  There  is  no  avenue  of 
publicity  that  Father’s  Day  does  not  intensely  invade — 
and  with  very  good  results.  All  this  can  be  augmented 
by  the  local  tie-ins  above  described. 

In  local  cities,  there  are  undoubtedly  branches  of  the 
following  national  women’s  and  other  organizations  that 
are  contacted  by  the  National  Father’s  Day  Committee ; 
it  is  suggested  that  you  communicate  with  the  local 
chapters  of  these  societies  to  get  them  active  in  Father’s 
Day  celebrations: 

■American  Home  Economics  .Association 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
■American  .Association  of  University  Women 
National  League  of  Women  Voters 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
National  Grange 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Girl  Scouts 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Association  of  Junior  League  of  America 
■American  Red  Cross 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs 

Young  .Men’s  Christian  .Associations 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations 
Rotary  and  other  service  clubs 
“■Add  to  this  list  any  other  prominent  organization 
that  would  logically  tie  in. 

"This  sort  of  activity  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
wishing  or  conversation.  It  requires  considerable  time 
— contacting,  correspondence  and  hard  work.  This 
Committee  will  assist  you  in  the  non-commercial  pub¬ 
licity  program  outline  aliove.  It  will  give  you  material 
for  Father’s  Day  speeches  as  well  as  historical  data  on 
Father’s  Day.  It  will  inform  you  of  additions  to  the 
honorary  Father’s  Day  Committee  as  they  are  made 
from  day  to  day.  It  will  advise  you  of  new  proclama¬ 
tions  that  are  sent  to  our  headquarters  here  in  New 
York. 

“This  year,  1938,  Father’s  Day  Committee  is  serving 
and  cooi>erating  with  every  group  that  has  its  own 
Father’s  Day  activity.  We  are  closely  working  with  the 
N.R.D.G..A.,  for  instance,  as  well  as  with  the  siiecial 
Father’s  Day  promotions  conducted  so  brilliantly  by 
Esquire,  and  Apparel  Arts. 

“We  ho])e  the  above  sketchy  outline  can  stimulate  ac¬ 
tivities  in  your  own  community.  If  you  want  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  specific  nature,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  to  the 
Committee.” 


0-:  What  can  the  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  do  co¬ 
operatively  to  help  its  merchants  ”cas/i  in"  on 
FATHER'S  DAY  more  effectively? 


ii.;  Mr.  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  answered  this  question  very  capably 
when  on  April  15th  he  wrote  400  local  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  follows : 

I  have  been  trying  to  impress  uixm  folks  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  best  medium  through  which  to  work  is 
the  local  retail  secretary.  I  have  told  them  the  local 
retail  secretaries  have  the  contacts  and  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  retail  establishments  in  each  important 
town  and  city  and  if  the  secretaries  are  interested  the 
job  will  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  retail  organization  field 
cannot  be  satisfied — and  our  members  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied — if  we  just  go  on  carrying  along  traditional  activi¬ 


ties  of  our  associations.  We  have  got  to  be  everything 
to  our  trade.  .Above  all  we  nntst  be  smart  enough  to 
realize  that  every  retailer  today  needs  volume — he  must 
get  back  some  of  what  he  has  been  losing — and  wherevei 
there  is  a  chance  for  us  to  do  something  which  will  help 
to  that  end,  we  ought  to  do  it,  even  though  it  may  be 
something  we  have  never  done  before.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  all  the  better  because  it  represents  a  new  departure 
on  our  part. 

Almost  Every  Store  Can  Use  It 

While  anyone  in  your  town  could  put  over  a  Father’s 
Day  promotion  and  probably  get  commensurate  results, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  something  which  should  be 
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done  ciMijxTatively.  Thai  is,  as  many  of  the  stores  as 
can  lx‘  gotten  to  do  so  should  take  part  in  it.  If  this 
is  done  it  Ixconies  a  community  affair  and  it  has  much 
more  autlienticity  than  if  one  store  alone  tries  to  do  the 
job.  With  all  of  the  stores  putting  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  induce  gift  giving  for  Father’s  Day  the  efforts 
of  each  will  be  multiplied  in  their  effect.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  this  connection  to  consider  how  many  different 
kinds  of  stores  there  are  which  can  join  the  procession 
because  dads  have  so  many  different  interests.  For 
e.xaniple  here  are  few  obvious  things : 

Father  api)reciates  articles  of  wear — great 
chance  for  department  store  and  men’s 
wear  shops. 

Father  likes  comfort  at  home — fine  op]X)r- 
tunity  for  furniture  stores  to  sell  arm  chairs, 
etc. 

Father  needs  good  light  to  read  hy — chance 
for  electrical  dealers  to  sell  new"  lamps. 

Father  likes  jewelry — a  natural  for  the  jewel¬ 
ers. 

Father  is  interested  in  tools — the  hardware 
stores  can  join  in. 

Father  has  a  hobby — photography,  reading, 
stamp  collecting,  or  what  have  you? 

Father  plays  golf — chance  for  spcjrting  goods 
departments  and  sjxcialty  shops. 

Make  Father’s  Day  Dinner  a  real  event — the 
food  stores  can  take  it  up. 

.\  Ik)x  of  good  cigars  or  a  pijx  and  tobacco, 
jxrhaps  a  carton  of  cigarettes — the  tolwicco 
shoi)s  are  interested. 

Get  the  Machinery  Set  Up 

Have  you  called  your  retail  members  into  a  meeting 
to  discuss  the  idea? 

That  is  the  next  step  and  then  get  some  committees 
functioning. 

To  begin  with,  the  day  is  going  to  grow  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  proportion  that  we  behind  it  use  judgment 
and  energy  in  promoting  it.  It  is  frankly  an  appeal  to 
sentiment  and  an  attemjit  to  capitalize  commercially 
that  sentiment  when  it  has  been  aroused.  As  1  have 
tried  to  {K)int  out,  so  much  of  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  humans  depends  ui^on  commerce  that  we  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  intelligent  and  sound  efforts  to  capitalize 
sentiment.  One  oj  our  first  concerns  should  be  to  make 
sure  that  in  our  city  Father's  Day  has  a  sufficient  non¬ 
commercial  support.  That  means,  of  course,  that  some¬ 
one  fitted  to  do  so  should  interest  the  churches  and 
the  schools  and  the  newspaixrs  and  the  women’s  clubs, 
€tc.  If  the  cry  of  commercialization  should  he  raised 
by  any  of  the  non-commercial  elements  it  should  be 
easy  to  show  them  how  much  of  the  welfare  of  things 
non-commercial  just  at  this  time  depends  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  jxtpulation  doing  a  real  job. 


Your  more  progressive  clergymen  certainly  will  be 
glad  to  join  in  the  observation  of  the  day  because  the 
idea  of  Fatherhood  is  the  essential  foundation  of  their 
faiths.  In  addition  most  modern  preachers  can  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  humanities.  They  know  that 
modern  fathers  are  heavily  laden  and,  for  the  most 
part,  are  a  good  example  to  the  rising  generation.  The 
new'spapers,  of  course,  are  natural  allies.  They  will  be 
quick  to  see  not  only  the  business  ix)ssibilities  but  the 
fund  of  reader  interest  which  is  inherent  in  the  idea. 

It's  A  Great  Idea  for  Contests 

The  Father’s  Day  idea  is  one  w’hich  lends  itself  beau¬ 
tifully  to  the  holding  of  contests.  Here  are  just  a  few 
of  the  sort  of  contests  which  could  he  held  in  any  com¬ 
munity  ; 

Popular  voting  contest  to  bx'ate  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  father. 

(Contest  to  kx'ate  oldest  father. 

Contest  to  locate  father  with  greatest  number 
of  living  children. 

Contest  to  kx'ate  youngest  father. 

Essay  contest  among  school  children  on  sul)- 
ject  such  as — “What  my  father  means  to 
me.’’  Prizes  for  best  essays.  Judges  to  he 
made  up  of  group  of  prominent  Mothers. 

Newspaper  contest  with  i)rizes  for  which  all 
may  compete — “The  wisest  thing  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  my  father  told  me.’’  'I'his  may  be 
varied  to  the  funniest  story  my  father  used 
to  tell,  etc.,  etc. 

Retail  Trade  Board  might  want  to  dine  and 
honor  the  ten  oldest  fathers. 

Once  you  get  thinking  about  these  things  you  find 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  interesting  things 
which  can  he  done. 

Everybody  is  Going  to  Cooperate 

The  meetings  we  have  been  holding  in  New  York 
have  called  forth  great  enthusiasm  and  everybody  who 
has  been  ajjproached  wants  to  cooperate.  This  means 
that  manufacturers  will  lx  calling  the  promotion  to  the 
attention  of  the  buyers  for  your  stores.  This  will  con- 
tril'.ute  its  j)art  to  creating  interest. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  preparing  sjxcial 
Father’s  Day  wrappings  for  their  goods.  Such  mer¬ 
chandise  as  may  not  he  sold  by  June  19th  can,  in  a 
jiffy,  be  freed  of  these  special  wraps. 

At  least  one  store  which  has  done  an  esixcially  good 
Father’s  Day  job  provides  with  every  purchase  for  this 
purpose  an  appropriate  gift  card. 

Effort  will  be  made  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
federal  government  for  the  observance  of  the  day. 

Radio  programs  will  feature  Father’s  Day 

(let  the  Mayor  of  your  city  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation. 
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Get  the  Governor  of  your  state  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Get  the  newspapers  to  sponsor  it. 

Get  the  churches  to  observe  it. 

Get  the  Mothers  interested. 

Get  the  children  interested. 

Get  going! 

And  renienilier,  we  want  to  see  you  make  a  great 


success  of  this  promotion  because  everybody  necu.s  busi¬ 
ness.  More  business  will  put  the  unemployed  to  w,)rk. 
It  will  relieve  distress.  More  business  will  solve  most 
of  our  problems.  The  dads  of  the  country  are  doing 
their  best.  Get  everybody  to  recognize  it  and  give  on 
Father’s  Day,  and  their  giving  will  help  to  push  things 
along  the  road  to  prosjierity. 

If  we  can  help  you  in  any  way  by  further  suggest  i(>ns 
or  any  sort  of  help  tell  us  about  it.” 


0.:  What  can  the  INDIVIDUAL  STORE  do  to  make 
FATHER'S  DAY  1938  the  most  productive  such 
event  in  its  history? 


I^m  I  First  of  all,  take  the  event  seriously  this  year 
.  .  .  realizing  that  ])lenty  of  profitable  business  is  avail¬ 
able  if  you  go  after  it  intelligently.  Acknowledge  that 
you’ve  probably  done  a  rather  mediocre  jiromotional 
job  for  Father’s  Day  in  the  past,  and  with  so  much  at 
stake  this  year  decide  firmly  that  you  are  going  to  make 
the  most  of  every  opjxtrtunity.  Then  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  and  begin  developing  a  Sales  Plan  for  Father’s 
Day  that  leaves  nothing  to  chance ;  with  your  asstK'iates 
decide  upon  a  hard-hitting  plan  that  seeks  Father’s  Day 
business  in  every  possible  direction — w’ithin  reasonable 
expense  Ixiunds,  of  course — and  then  definitely  pin  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  various  individuals  for  following  u]) 
every  phase  of  the  plan.  If  you  have  a  small  staff,  decide 
upon  fewer  angles  to  tackle  and  do  a  thorough-going 
job  with  them. 

.As  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  booklet, 
your  store’s  success  in  itromoting  Father's  Day  1938  is 
practically  assured  if  you  simply  put  to  work  the  many 
splendid  ideas  contained  in  these  pages.  And  one  ot 
the  most  obviotts  things  to  do  to  get  more  sales— as  wc 
see  it —  is  to  make  sure  that  you  tie  up  zoith  all  the  very 
zvorthzi'hile  advertising  that  zoill  appear  in  the  nezos- 
papers  and  magazines.  Thousands  of  your  jtrospective 
customers  will  be  seeing  these  Father’s  Day  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  publications;  you  can  turn  their  interest 
into  sales  by  reminding  them  of  these  messages  when 
they  hapiHMi  to  l)e  in  your  establishment. 

Incidentally,  you’ll  undoubtedly  get  most  of  your 
business  on  Father's  Day  merchandise  from  yntr  ov;n 
customers.  It  will  therefore  Ite  very  worth  your  while  to 
lav'  strong  plans  to  impress  them  again  and  again  through 
various  Internal  Store  Promotion  means  at  your  dis- 
{)Osal.  Departmental  Displays,  for  example  (hooked  up 
with  “selling”  signs)  of  anpropriate  items  carried  in 
those  departments  listed  on  a  foregoing  page  .  .  .  Tie-ups 
with  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Ads,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned — and  hooking  up  with  Radio  Broadcasts,  too  .  .  . 
Getting  your  Salespeople  in  the  departments  carrying 
Father’s  Day  items  to  learn  the  selling  points  of  the.se 
items  better  than  tliey  now’  know  them,  and  endeavoring 


to  get  Salespeople  in  other  departments  to  do  some  sug¬ 
gestion  selling  wherever  it  seems  feasible  to  do  it  .  .  . 
Remembering  that  the  whole  theme  of  Father’s  Day 
should  be  sold  hook,  line  and  sinker  to  your  entire  store 
personnel — not  only  because  they  have  Dads  t(>o  and 
therefore  might  be  good  sales  prospects,  but  because 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  event  can  react  favorably  uj)ou 
other  prospects,  including  their  friends  .  .  .  Through 
effective  merchandise  presentation  making  it  easy  for 
Father’s  Day  prospects  to  find  what  they  want — perhaps 
by  locating  Father’s  Day  Gift  Counters  at  strategic  iK)ints 
in  the  store  .  .  .  Making  your  Alain  Floor  “sing"  with 
the  Father’s  Day  theme,  so  that  no  one  who  enters  your 
store  doors  can  fail  to  know  that  Father’s  Day  is  just 
around  the  corner!  ...  If  you  understand  that  sales 
promotion  is  more  than  merely  the  preparation  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  you  might  even  find  it  highly  profitable  to  so 
devise  your  ads  th.at  you  can  use  proofs  of  tlvni  for 
effective  tie-up  purposes  throughout  the  store — even  in 
those  departments  where  men’s  items  w'ill  not  be  found, 
but  where  you  will  find  zoomen  customers  who  ha])i)en 
to  be  your  best  prospects  for  Father’s  Day  business. 

Stores  that  have  been  successful  in  promoting  Father’s 
Day  say  that  the  time  to  get  your  Father’s  Day  Campaigu 
going  in  earnest  is  the  Sunday  prior  to  June  19th.  Tlieu 
it  should  present  a  strong  front  every  day  of  the  week — 
through  New’spaper  .Advertising,  through  W'indow  Dis¬ 
plays,  through  Internal  Store  Promotion  .  .  .  and  then 
through  whatever  additional  means  you  feel  you  can 
afford.  Some  stores  will  want  to  use  the  June  1st  state¬ 
ments  for  their  first  mention  of  Father’s  Day ;  reniemlier, 
however,  that  this  is  almost  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
day  itself — and  don’t  count  too  strongly  upon  the  sales 
it  will  bring  you.  The  suggestion  did  come  out  of  our 
Father’s  Day  meetings  that  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to 
start  a  couple  of  weeks  ahead  running  a  line  in  all  youi 
newspaper  advertisements  to  this  effect:  “Rememl)er, 
Sunday,  June  19th  is  Father’s  Day”. 

Put  the  full  force  of  your  promotional  effort  behind 
the  event,  and  Father’s  Day  1938  will  most  certainly 
be  your  best  yet ! 
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Close-Ups. 


Employee 

Attitudes 


SAYS  SALKSPKKSOX  A  in 
rfcallinf;  her  eniploymeiit  inter¬ 
view:  “It  seems  to  me  that  I  was 
subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  drivel.  The 
person  was  entirely  t(H)  officious  for  his  position.” 

Says  salesiKTson  B,  in  another  store :  “The  interview 
was  brief,  direct  and  concise.  The  iterson  holding  it 
was  pleasant  and  businesslike”. 

Reactions  from  retail  employees.  InUh  selling  and 
non-selling,  in  as  sharp  contrast  as  these  are  iK-ing  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  thousands  hy  the  Personnel  Cirtntp  at 
the  ])resent  time.  They  will  form  the  basis  of  a  study 
on  "lunployee  Job  Attitudes.” 

“The  first  impression  is  the  most  lasting  impression”, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Personnel  Clroui).  .\  courteous, 
sympathetic  yet  businesslike  interview  preliminary  to 
hiring  or  not  hiring  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  as  an  unshakeable  impression  of  the  store  for 
months  or  years  afterward.  Similarly,  what  haiiixms  to 
the  employee  in  the  first  few  days  of  his  employment 
will  intluence  his  job  attitude  to  a  great  degree  for  per- 
hai)s  years  afterward.  Yet  often  the  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  store  may  go  serenely  on  its  way.  year 
after  year,  unalert  to  distorted  and  damaging  impres- 
.sions  it  may  lx*  making  on  the  employee  mind.  What 
the.se  impressions  are.  good  or  had.  can  Ik*  told  accur¬ 
ately  oidy  hy  the  employees  themselves. 

To  uncover  such  Haws  the  Personnel  Ciroup  has  en¬ 
listed  the  help  of  a  selected  group  of  stores  and  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  job  attitude  study  with  the  help  of  Miss 
Helen  Norton  of  the  Prince  School  and  Professor  C).  P. 
Robinson  of  the  New  York  University  ScIkm)!  of  Re¬ 
tailing.  lunployees  in  these  stores  have  been  asked  to 
give  their  job  reactions  fully  and  freely,  assured  by 
the  i)resence  of  an  outside  administrator  who  scoops 
uj)  their  answers  as  .soon  as  they  are  written,  that  there 
will  and  can  lx*  no  kick-hack  from  the  management  if 
they  take  down  their  hair  and  speak  frankly. 

.'\  .study  on  job  attitudes  was  made  by  the  Personnel 
Group  a  few  years  back,  but  it  included  only  sales- 
jx'ople.  The  present  study  goes  into  both  the  selling 
and  non-selling  divisions.  The  employees  covered  in 
the  pre.sent  work  are  those  who  have  been  hired  since 
last  .September  and  whose  hiring  imiwessicms  are  still 
green.  l£ach  questionnaire  asks  the  emjiloyee  whether 
she  had  any  impression  of  the  store  before  joining  it, 
what  was  the  effect  of  actual  employm«*nt  pnxedure 
and  the  layout  of  the  employment  office.  .She  is  quizzed 
as  to  her  impressions  on  the  training,  job  induction, 
and  the  followup  on  the  job.  whether  she  is  conscious 
of  any  records  kej)t  as  to  performance  and  accompli.sh- 
ments.  what  kind  of  contact  is  maintained  with  her  in 
her  job  by  executives. 

Stores  at  the  moment  are  eagerly  seeking  ways  to 
increase  employee  prcHluction  and  emidoyee  loyaltv. 
The  tie  between  these  and  the  job  attitude  is  insepam- 
ble.  Many  simple  ways  exist  for  the  store  to  put  itself 
across  with  its  workers.  That’s  why  the  results  of  this 
study  will  he  real  meat  for  management. 

*  ♦  * 

There  may  be  a  bit  of  danger  in  singling  out  one  of 


the  N.R.D.fi.A.  groups  to  award  an  orchid  to  for 
meritorious  service  of  the  month  to  a  member  store. 
With  its  neck  carelessly  projecting  to  invite  the  wrath 
of  the  unnamed  divisions,  this  column,  nevertheless, 
nominates  the  Delivery  Group  for  some  such  honor. 

The  Delivery  Group  has  spent  some  months  counsel¬ 
ing  and  advising  an  upstate  New  York  department  in 
making  a  switch  in  its  delivery  system  from  the  .sheet¬ 
writing  to  the  stubbing  method.  That  change,  our  mem- 
lx*r  ap])reciativcly  reiM)rts,  is  saving  it  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $5000  a  year. 

♦  *  * 

Per.sonnel  change  of  the  month : 

Thomas  Robb,  manager  of  the  .Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  since  19.36,  has  resigned  to  take  tip  duties  of  a 
new  job  as  sales  promotion  manager  of  Slide  Fasteners, 
Inc.,  exclusive  agency  for  Talon  Fasteners  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate-chain  store  and  mail  order  field.  His  successor 
has  not  yet  been  named  as  The  Bui.leun  goes  to  press. 


Surveys  RESFARCH  ACTIVITIES  are 

in  full  flower  in  the  N.  R.  D.G.  A. 

Groiqis  these  days: 

The  Store  Management  Group  is  mailing  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  which  will  form  the  first  step  in  its  revived 
standardization  program  in  store  wrapping  and  packing 
supplies.  The  questionnaire  seeks  information  on  fold¬ 
ing.  set-u])  and  corrugated  Ixtxes  and  on  hags  so  as  to 
determine  the  number  awl  types  in  use,  and  where  such 
use  is  concentrated.  Definite  steps  to  sinqilify  and 
standardize  these  containers  with  the  helj)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  and  manufacturers  will 
spring  from  the  results  of  the  study. 

The  Merchandising  Division  reports  six  studies  un¬ 
der  way.  .Surveys  are  in  process  among  larger  stores 
on  price  lines  for  women’s  shoes,  and  carjiet  and  rug 
merchandising.  Of  a  more  general  nature  are  the  stud¬ 
ies  on  overlapiiing  of  departments,  stamj)  departments 
and  alteration  of  women’s  dresses.  The  major  survey 
launched  hy  the  division  is  on  informative  lalx:lling. 

The  Controllers  Congress  is  deej)  in  the  M.  O.  R.,  to 
be  issued  early  in  June,  and  is  also  lalioring  over  an 
analysis  of  sales-stock  ratios. 

The  Credit  Management  Division  is  whi])ping  to¬ 
gether  studies  on  installment  selling,  credit  department 
ojjerating  re.sults,  credit  department  expenses,  accounts 
receivable  and  credit  bureau-store  relations.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  to  he  presented  at  the  Mid-Year  Convention. 

The  Traffic  Group  is  initting  the  finishing  touches  on 
a  new  “Receiving  and  Marking  Manual”,  likely  to  Ix;- 
come  a  bihle  of  information  among  traffic  men. 

The  Delivery  Group  is  preparing  studies  on  j)olicies, 
practices  and  methods  of  adjustment  de])artments. 

The  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores  is  preparing  a  (pies- 
tionnaire  on  minimum  .statistical  information  needed 
hy  smaller  stores  to  insure  efficient  operations.  This 
subject  was  voted  the  lead  in  a  poll  of  members  of  the 
Bureau  in  regard  to  its  ])ro]x?sed  activities. 

The  Personnel  Group  study  on  job  attitudes  has  been 
mentioned  above. 
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How  the  George-Deen  Act  Works 


By  HURFORD  H.  DAVISON 

Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Education 


The  retailer  should  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  George-Deen  Act  for 
Distributive  Occui)ations  Edu¬ 
cation  because  it  can : 

1.  Help  train  his  salespeople  to 
do  a  better  selling  job. 

2.  Help  train  bis  junior  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  their  jobs  and  aul 
in  their  development  and  ad¬ 
vancement. 

3.  Help  bis  major  execu¬ 
tives  and  himself  in  their  and 
bis  joint  efforts  to  learn  more 
about  the  science  and  art  of 
distribution  and  so  improve 
their  store’s  o]ierations. 

The  George-Deen  Act  was 
originally  pro])osed  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  which  showed  that  while 
much  was  being  done  under 
the  Smith-Hughes/\ct  for  agri¬ 
culture,  industry  and  trades, 
little  was  being  done  from  the 
standpoint  of  federal  aid  and 
assistance  to  improve  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  operations  in  the 
broad  field  of  distribution. 

A  cursory  survey  of  our  high 
school  and  college  training  programs 
showed  that  while  a  great  number 
of  graduates  were  entering  retailing 
the  actual  numl)er  who  were  receiv¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  direct  training  or 
preparation  for  the  work  was  neg¬ 
ligible. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  it 
would  take  several  years  to  get 
courses  started  ^in  the  ]uthlic  high 
schools  and  that  it  would  take  an¬ 
other  cou])le  of  years  for  graduates 
to  complete  the  courses  and  start  in 
on  beginning  positions  in  retailing. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  this  program  immedi¬ 
ately  effective  it  should  he  offered 
first  to  employed  persons. 

The  .\ct,  consequently,  restricts 
the  use  of  federal  aid  to  the  training 
of  employed  persons  in  the  field  of 
distribution.  Outside  of  this  restric¬ 
tion.  however,  it  is  very  broad  in 
its  scope. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
explanations  given  Ct)ver  the  George- 


Deen  Act  according  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  ]>rovided  for  its  ajqdication  in 
Xew  York  State,  by  the  Xew  York 
State  Department  of  Education.  In 
each  State,  the  State  Department  of 


Education  should  he  consulted  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  regulations. 

Who  May  Be  Taught? 

The  Act  jjrovides  that  those 
taught  must  he  employed  in  distri¬ 
butive  occupations  or  in  other  work 
involving  contact  with  consumers. 

Distributive  occupations  as  they 
relate  to  retailing  include  managers, 
ojxrators,  dejiartment  heads,  sales 
managers  and  salespeople  in  retail 
stores  of  every  kind. 

They  also  include  store  service 
workers  in  contact  with  customers: 
cashiers,  adjusters,  collectors;  deliv¬ 
ery  men ;  messengers,  bundle  and 
cash  girls  and  hoys  in  stores. 

The  Act  makes  iwovision,  there¬ 
fore.  as  outlined  above  for  every 
employe  from  store  owner  to  mes¬ 
senger  boy.  Only  one  grou])  is  not 
included,  and  that  is  the  office  and 
clerical  force. 

Subjects  That  May  Be  Taught 

Distributive  and  related  occupa¬ 
tional  subjects  may  be  taught  in  day 


or  evening  classes  to  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  occupations  mentioned 
above. 

.\  distributive  subject  is  one  in¬ 
volving  a  discussion  or  presentation 
of  the  siK'cific  working  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  distributive  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  following  examples 
illustrate  the  tyi)e  of  subjects 
that  may  he  offered  in  the  field 
of  retailing; 

Retail  Selling 
Store  Arithmetic 
Te.xtiles  (for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  dry  goods  occupa¬ 
tions.) 

Stock  Control  Methods 
Store  Management 
Sales  Promotion 
Personnel  and  Lal«)r  Re¬ 
lations 

A  related  distributive  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  enlarge  the  voca¬ 
tional  knowledge,  understand¬ 
ing.  morale  or  judgment  of 
workers  from  one  or  more  dis¬ 
tributive  ( )ccupat  ions. 

ICxamples  of  such  subjects  are: 

1.  Production  and  preparation  of 
and  consumer  demand  for  the 
specific  commodity  or  article 
sold. 

2.  Art  principles  as  applied  to  ad¬ 
vertising  or  window  display. 

.3.  Science  in  the  sanitary  handling 
of  perishable  goods. 

4.  Business  organization  and  man¬ 
agement 

5.  Laws  affecting  stores  and  busi¬ 
ness 

6.  Economics  of  retailing 

When  and  Where  Classes  May 
Be  Held 

Classes  may  lx;  held  in  the  public 
schools,  in  stores  or  in  any  conveni¬ 
ently  located  suitable  building  such 
as  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce  or  the 
headquarters  of  the  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Classes  for  students  and  adults  in 


The  accompanying  article  presents 
a  simplified  version  of  the  provisions 
of  the  George-Deen  Act  for  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  together  with  the 
regulations  in  efl'ect  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Its  author,  Hurford  H.  Davison,  |  3. 

was  until  recently  the  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  Hahnc  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Retailers  in  states  other  than  New 
York  who  are  interestcil  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  further  training  in  Distri¬ 
butive  Education  should  consult  with 
their  local  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  State  Department  of  Education  to 
learn  the  specific  regulations  which 
their  own  State  has  established. 
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Procedure  for  Starting  Classes  and  Securing  Funds* 


^ITIKS  and  school  districts  which  desire  to 
secure  Federal  Aid  for  day  i)art-tiine  or  even¬ 
ing;  sclu)ol  courses  iu  distributive  subjects  should 
observe  the  following  procedure : 

1.  A  coiniuittee  should  l)e  formed  of  the  local 
merchants  or  others  interested  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation.  This  committee  should  advise  with  the 
.'superintendent  of  Sch(M)ls  and  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  in  deciding  on  questions  of  |)olicy 
and  (luestions  relating  to  the  formation  of  classes. 

2.  A  teacher  should  he  employed  who  has  been 
licensed  for  these  subjects. 

♦These  directions  apply,  like  the  whole  of  this  article, 
specifically  to  New  York  State. 


3.  Application  should  be  made  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  the  classes  in  distribution 
upon  blanks  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Business  Education,  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  Such  application  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  classes  are  organized. 

4.  Copies  of  the  syllabuses  and  program  of 
studies  should  he  filed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  with  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education 
for  approval  as  soon  as  |H)ssible  after  the  classes 
in  distribution  are  organized. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  required 
sjx*cial  annual  financial  and  statistical  rejjort  as  to 
the  courses  should  he  submitted. 


distributive  occiq)ational  subjects 
may  he  organized  as  follows : 

1.  Day  ])art-time  classes  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  instruction  of 
workers  who  can  leave  their  daily 
emi)loyment  only  a  few  hours  each 
week  to  attend  classes. 

2.  I’Aening  classes  for  day 
workers  and  adults  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  in  distributive  occiqiations. 

3.  Short  intensive  courses  to  be 
taught  for  a  limited  ])eriod  of  time 
to  any  one  group  of  distributive 
workers  in  a  sixcific  field  during 
the  jK'riod  when  they  are  not  em¬ 
ployed. 

4.  Clas.ses  organized  for  in¬ 
struction  on  a  half-time  or  co¬ 
operative  schOol-and-employment 
schedule,  for  distributive  workers 
who  can  leave  their  daily  employ¬ 
ment  to  attend  school  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  50  ])er  cent  of  the  working 
time. 

Qualifications  for  Teachers 

In  New  York  State  qualifications 
for  teachers’  licenses  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  which  provide  that  day 
school  teachers  of  distributive  occu¬ 
pations  subjects  must  luive  com¬ 
pleted  a  four-year  course  of  study 
of  college  standing  leading  to  an 
appro])riate  degree.  The  major  in- 
terc.st  and  emphasis  in  college  should 
have  been  in  the  field  of  Distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  teacher  al.so  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  three  years  of  appro¬ 
priate  experience  in  the  distributive 


occupation  for  which  the  license  is 
to  he  issued.  For  a  limited  time, 
teachers  licensed  for  day  school  ser¬ 
vice  in  distributive  education  may 
he  assigned  as  .siqx'rvisors  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  these  classes. 

livening  school  instructors  are  re- 
(ptired  to  have  completed  an  ap¬ 
proved  four-yc*ar  high  school  course. 
He  or  she  shall  also  have  completed 
five  years  of  approved  occupational 
experience  related  to  the  distribu¬ 
tive  subject  for  which  the  certificate 
is  to  he  issued.  Each  full  year  of 
approved  study  of  college  grade  in 
distribution  or  merchandising  and 
salesmanshi]),  not  to  exceed  two 
years,  may  he  accepted  in  lieu  of  one 
year  of  such  experience. 

Funds  Available 

In  New  York  State  both  Federal 
and  State  Aid,  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  are  available  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  this 
field. 

Cities  and  school  districts  which 
maintained  approved  classes  in  dis¬ 
tributive  occupational  subjects  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  school  year  will  be 
partly  reimbursed  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  supervisors  and  directors 
of  these  subjects  from  federal  funds 
l)rovided  under  the  George-Deen 
Act. 

The  reimbursement  or  apiiortion- 
ment  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  One-third  of  the  salary  ])aid  to 
an  ajjproved  day  school  teacher ; 
total  reimbursement  not  to  exceed 


$500.00  for  any  one  teacher. 

2.  One-third  of  the  .salary  paid  to 
an  approved  suixrvisor  or  director; 
total  reimbursement  not  to  exceed 
$1,000.00  for  any  one  su[)er visor  or 
director. 

3.  One-half  of  the  salary  i)aid  to 
an  approved  evening  school  teacher, 
supervisor  or  director ;  total  reim¬ 
bursement  not  to  exceed  $500.00  for 
any  one  teacher  nor  more  than  $5.00 
for  any  one  evening  of  service. 

In  New  York  State,  State  Aid  in 
addition  to  Federal  Aid  is  allowed 
on  account  of  attendance  in  ap¬ 
proved  day  part-time  classes  in  dis¬ 
tributive  occui)ational  subjects. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  is 
that,  if  the  training  of  students  is 
held  in  day  part-time  classes,  either 
in  the  school  or  in  the  store  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Federal  and  State  Aid 
in  New  York  State  will  in  many 
cases  take  care  of  the  salary  of  the 
teacher. 

In  evening  classes  Federal  Aid  is 
provided  for  one-half  of  the  teacher’s 
salary.  The  remainder  may  he  met 
from  one  or  more,  or  any  combina¬ 
tion.  of  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  local  school  Ixjard  may 
agree  to  provide  ])art  or  all  of  the 
other  half  of  the  teacher’s  salary. 

2.  A  registration  fee  of  $1.00  or 
$2.00  may  lx  charged  each  person 
attending  the  course. 

3.  In  some  cities  the  local  mer¬ 
chants  have  refunded  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  who  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course  half  or  all  of  the  fee  paid. 
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Retail  Education  Advances  in  Detroit 


As  evidence  of  the  alertness  of  merchants,  in  cities  where 
strong  local  retail  merchant  associations  exist,  to  take  collective 
advantage  of  every  facility  for  training  retail  employees,  w’e 
offer  this  story  of  Detroit.  In  a  bulletin  from  the  Detroit  Retail 
Merchants  Association  dated  May  2,  1938,  the  story  is  presented 
as  “a  statement  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  Management, 
Personnel  Directors,  Educational  Authorities,  and  others.” 

Readers  will  be  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which  even 
large  stores  in  large  cities  can  profit  through  cooperation  with 
the  local  public  school  system. 


By  CHARLES  E.  BOYD 
Secretary,  Detroit  Retail  Merchants  Association 


Eight  years  ago,  when  our 
Association  first  approached  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Education  it 
was  because  we  saw  the  need  of  con¬ 
ducting  some  evening  classes  for 
those  store  employees  who  desired 
some  retail  education  to  qualify 
them  for  f)etter  jobs  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  training  then  available  in 
a  relatively  few  stores.  The  best  in¬ 
dication  of  the  degree  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  we  have  received  from  the 
Board  of  Education  is  revealed  in 
the  fact  that  up  to  date  at  least  3.693 
young  people  have  participated  in 
the  retail  courses  that  have  been  and 
are  l)eing  developed  in  our  high 
schools  and  at  Wayne  University. 

Four  types  of  retail  training  are 
now  available  in  Detroit: 

Teacher  Training 

Courses  in  retailing  education  are 
being  given  in  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Wa3Uie  University  with 
the  aim  of  familiarizing  interested 
undergraduates  and  in-service  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  personnel  problems  of 
the  city’s  retailers,  and  training  them 
in  the  methods  of  conducting  classes 
in  retailing  subjects.  Undergraduates 
now  may  elect  a  five-year  curriculum, 
while  in-service  teachers  may  take 
sufficient  work  in  this  field,  on  a 
graduate  level,  to  qualify  for  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  retailing  education. 
During  the  current  school  year 


(1937-1938),  over  one  hundred 
teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  these 
courses.  Prospects  are  very  bright 
for  an  outstanding  teacher-training 
program. 

Classes  in  High  Schools 

Accepting  our  theory  that  there 
was  a  need  for  courses  in  retailing  to 
he  offered  in  the  high  schools  of  our 
city  to  supply  the  same  type  of  spe¬ 
cialized  retail  training  as  has  been 
available  in  their  long  estahli.shed 
commercial  courses,  the  educational 
authorities  in  1936  started  classes  in 
six  different  higli  schools  for  pupils 
who  desired  to  know  more  about 
retailing.  During  the  present  semes¬ 
ter,  we  have  24  such  retail  classes 
in  thirteen  high  .schools  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  840.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  of  these  classes  soon  will  be 
conducted  on  a  part-time  work,  part- 
time  school  basis. 

Not  only  are  these  classes  of  value 
in  the  better  training  of  potential  re¬ 
tail  employees  but  they  also  provide 
future  consumers  with  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  merchandise  and  the 
business  of  retailing.  The  rapidly 
spreading  interest  and  enrollment  in 
these  high  school  courses  and  the 
urgent  need  of  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  sponsoring  of  the  teacher¬ 
training  courses  previously  men¬ 
tioned. 


Co-operative  Courses  for  Selected 
High  School  Graduates 

In  an  effort  to  provide  interested 
stores  with  specially  trained  high 
school  graduates,  a  start  was  made 
in  1932,  and  continued,  whereby  a 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  ixjrsonnel  directors 
connected  with  the  co-operating 
stores,  carefully  select  certain  gradu¬ 
ates  among  those  evidencing  iin  in¬ 
terest  in  retailing.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  accepted  are  given  in¬ 
struction  in  store  operation,  sales¬ 
manship,  and  merchandise  during 
the  mornings.  During  the  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  stores  at  regular  hour¬ 
ly  wages.  Fourteen  department  and 
specialty  store  members  of  our  As¬ 
sociation  have  been  co-operating  in 
this  development  and  already  have 
provided  388  selected  individuals 
with  a  splendid  start  in  the  retail 
field.  In  most  instances  the.se  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  given  very  accept¬ 
able  full  time  employment  after 
completing  the  course. 

Evening  Classes  for  Store 
Employees 

When  Wayne  University  agreed 
in  1931  to  start  an  evening  class  for 
store  employees  it  was  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  and  executives  from  various 
stores  led  discussions  on  different 
evenings.  When  we  secured  30  en¬ 
rollments  for  that  first  class  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  effort  was  justified. 
With  fine  co-operation  from  the 
University  and  the  support  of  man¬ 
agement,  additional  store  employees 
became  interested  so  that  courses 
in  Retail  Merchandising  and  Sales¬ 
manship  have  continued  each  .semes¬ 
ter  since  1931  with  an  average  en¬ 
rollment  of  49. 

After  several  years  of  agitation  by 
various  retail  groups  such  as  ours, 
late  in  1937  federal  and  state  funds 
became  available  for  training  in  the 
distributive  occupations.  Fine  co¬ 
operation  was  rendered  our  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Michigan  State  Board 
of  Control  for  \'ocational  Education 
and  with  the  continued  help  and 
stimulated  interest  of  our  Board  of 
{Cotitimicd  oil  page  68) 
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A  Significant  Contribution  to 
Retail  Training  and  Selling 


By  Saiuucl  W.  Reyburn;  Prentice- 

Hall,  New  York;  284  pages; 

$3.00. 

AMUKL  \V.  KEYHURN,  in 
writing  “Selling  Home  Furnish- 
ing.s  Successfully”  could  not  have 
(lone  a  more  commendable  job,  bad 
he  deliberately  set  out  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  no  doubt  will  come 
from  practical  store  folks,  who 
through  the  years  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  much  from  him,  who  for  a 
(piarter  of  a  century  has  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  .American  retailing. 

Within  the  limited  space  (for  such 
a  large  subject)  of  284  pages,  he 
deals  comprehensively  with  the  many 
phases  of  home  furnishings  selling 
from  the  simplest  rudiments  of  re¬ 
tailing  (meeting  customer's  wants) 
to  the  most  complicated  principles  of 
successful  merchandising. 

The  Ix'ginner,  as  well  as  the  most 
advanced  student  of  retailing,  even 
though  he  may  pass  lightly  over  the 
Preface  will  soon  get  the  feeling 
which  Mr.  Reyburn  wishes  to  im¬ 
part,  that  here  is  a  took  written 
solely  from  a  i)ractical  selling  point 
of  view,  by  one  who  for  many  years 
of  close  contact  and  association  with 
store  ])rocedure.  has  had  the  unusual 
opportunity  to  observe  day  to  day 
methods  that  mean  either  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  home  furnishings 
department  in  a  retail  store.  Mr. 
Reyburn’s  observations  carry  to  the 
reader  the  conviction,  just  as  he 
states  in  his  Preface,  that  he  has 
gathered  together  the  most  compell¬ 
ing  experiences  of  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  department  in  the  eight  large 
retail  stores  he  has  been  connected 
with  for  so  many  years,  and  offers 
them  in  took  form  as  a  means  of 
helping  those  who  desire  to  do  a 
lietter  job  selling  this  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

-As  Mr.  Reyburn  puts  it  in  his 
Preface  “The  merchandising  officers 
and  buyers  in  these  stores  (the  eight 
stores  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation)  have  for  many  years 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


Samuel  W.  Reybur.n 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation 
Merchant,  Banker,  Author 

OO  seldom  does  a  successful  retail 
^  merchant  turn  his  talents  to  writ¬ 
ing  a  hook  on  any  phase  of  his  life’s 
work,  that  when  the  announcement 
was  recently  made  of  Samuel  W. 
Reyburn’s  new  book  on  “Selling 
Home  Furnishings  Successfully,” 
the  retail  trade  sat  up  and  took 
notice.  To  us  it  seemed,  here  was 
news,  and  so  we  asked  Mr.  Reyburn 
to  give  us  a  s|X“cial  statement  con¬ 
cerning  his  book,  how  he  came  to 
write  it,  and  why  from  all  the  de¬ 
partments  in  the  department  store 
he  had  selected  home  furnishings  to 
write  about. 

While  one  senses  a  modest  pride 
of  authorship  as  he  talks  with  the 
author  about  his  new  took,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  very  evident  that  successful 
banker  though  he  was  tofore  tocom- 
ing  a  merchant.  Air.  Reyburn’s  keen¬ 
est  jiersonal  satisfaction  comes  from 
the  years  he  has  spent  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Associated  Dry 
(joods  CorjKiration,  composed  of 
eight  of  the  country’s  leading  retail 
stores. 


In  his  statement  Mr.  Reyburn 
says : 

“The  successful  retailer  has  a  real 
understanding  of  people  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  in  the  objects  of 
all  kinds  that  they  use  in  their  daily 
lives.  With  the  possession  of  a  flair 
for  such  activities  it  is  easy  for  one 
to  develop  conscious  habits  in  the 
selection  and  presentation  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Lacking  such  instinctive 
interest,  the  merchant  to  succeed 
must  by  study  and  practice  acquire 
understanding  and  habits  that  will 
keep  customers’  desires  and  the  uses 
and  values  of  goods  they  need  con¬ 
stantly  before  him. 

“Embarking  in  retailing  after 
twenty  years’  exjjerience  in  the 
rather  mechanical,  methodical,  and 
more  or  less  impersonal  functions  of 
transjxjrtation  and  finance,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  investigate,  ana¬ 
lyze,  and  brief  many  phases  of  the 
great  problem  of  retail  distribution. 
The  important  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  I  joined,  recognizing  that 
I  w’as  bringing  some  fundamentals  of 
real  value  to  the  business,  were  will¬ 
ing  to  teach  me  the  multitude  of  de¬ 
tail.  Practically  all  the  executives, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  non-ex¬ 
ecutive  .staff,  were  interested  in  tell¬ 
ing  me  of  their  work  and  teaching 
me  the  importance  of  their  problems. 

“In  the  very  begininng  of  this 
‘freshman  course’  I  made  notes. 
These  were  checked,  rechecked,  and, 
when  their  accuracy  was  established, 
were  used  as  lesson  plans.  Like 
stocks  of  merchandise,  this  written 
material  was  inventoried  at  regular 
intervals  for  the  purpose  of  elimi¬ 
nating  errors  and  adding  newly  dis¬ 
covered  principles.  As  the  years 
went  by,  many  associates  helped  in 
the  study  and,  as  the  general  litera¬ 
ture  of  retail  distribution  increased 
and  we  read  much  of  it,  new  ideas, 
tested  and  approved,  were  added  to 
our  material. 

“Within  a  few  years  we  began  to 
prepare  manuals,  first,  for  training 
and  service,  and.  later,  for  merchan¬ 
dising.  Several  pamphlets  were 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Operating  a  Furniture  Unit  Control 
by  Tabulating  Machines 


PRIOR  to  May  1937,  a  hand¬ 
written  location  card  system 
was  used  to  control  the  stock  of 
Lit  Brothers’  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ments.  It  was  similar  to  that  in  use 
in  a  numl)er  of  other  stores. 

Our  experience  with  this  system 
was  not  satisfactory  h)r  many  rea¬ 
sons.  Among  these  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  The  clerical  force  necessary 
to  do  the  job  by  hand  was  expensive. 
The  work  was 
tedious  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keej)  up  to 
date  during  the 
busy  seasons. 

Wdien  merchan¬ 
dise  was  received 
in  large  quantities 
it  was  practically  imj)ossible  to  have 
the  cards  written  on  time,  the  loca¬ 
tions  recorded,  the  purchases  jxjsted 
to  guide  cards,  and  the  stock  cards 
filed  for  selling  purposes. 

Further,  the  gathering  of  statis¬ 
tical  data  or  the  checking  of  a  phy¬ 
sical  inventory  against  the  cards, 
without  unduly  prolonging  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  selling  activities,  re¬ 
quired  such  a  large  force  of  jx*ople 
to  account  for  many  thousands  of 
items  that  it  was  impractical  to  use 
the  cards  for  other  than  selling  pur- 
ix)ses.  Since  all  these  operations 
were  manual  there  was  very  little 
check  on  their  accuracy  and  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  could  not  lx*  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

Even  after  considerable  time  had 
Ixen  spent,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  overcome  all  of  these  difficulties. 
Yet  we  believed  some  form  of  unit 
control  was  necessary  for  merchan¬ 
dising  information,  and,  in  addition, 
that,  due  to  our  warehousing  in  many 
buildings,  it  should  lx  a  serial-num¬ 
ber  location  control.  Also,  that  due 
to  the  large  volume  of  detail,  it 
should  lx  a  machine  ojxration  if 
possible. 

W’e  found  that  tabulating  ma¬ 
chines  were  being  used  in  many 
places  to  keep  stock  control  records, 
and  that  one  furniture  store  was  op¬ 
erating  a  unit  control  similar  to 
ours  on  these  machines.  An  investi¬ 
gation  .was  carried  'on  tor  several 


months,  during  which  we  visited 
several  installations  and  matle  a 
careful  study  of  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  tabulating  machines  in 
the  stock  control  departments  of 
other  firms. 

When  this  investigation  was  com¬ 
pleted  we  decided  to  transfer  our 
Furniture  Unit  Control  to  tabulat¬ 
ing.  In  doing  so  we  selected  fully 
ccpiipped  alphalxtic  machines,  for 
we  planned  to 
make  greater  use 
of  the  tabulating 
method  than  had 
previously  been  at¬ 
tempted  on  this 
work.  Instead  of 
punching  a  card 
after  a  certain  part  of  the  work  had 
been  completed,  and  then  only  us¬ 
ing  that  card  for  compiling  totals  or 
statistical  records,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  we  planned  that  a  canl  should 
be  punched  at  the  time  the  jHirchase 
order  was  placed  and  from  then  on 
that  same  card  should  be  put 
through  the  machines  to  tabulate  all 
other  cards,  forms  and  records. 

Cards  would  be  filed  by  depart¬ 
ments,  with  each  department  in  fac¬ 
tory  and  style  order.  This  would 
make  readily  available  at  all  times, 
either  by  department  or  by  factory 
and  style  in  each  department,  a  total 
of  the  merchandise  on  order  or  of 
the  stock  on  hand. 

The  daily  records  of  purchases, 
sales,  mark-downs,  advances  and 
transfers  for  each  department  would 
issue  from  the  tabulating  machines 
and  would  lx  tied  up  with  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  and  Audit  opera¬ 
tions  so  that  the  usual  differences 
resulting  from  outstanding  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales  might  lx  eliminated. 
The  original  card  would  also  be 
used  to  tabulate  all  tags  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise.  At  the 
end  of  each  week  and  month  the 
cards  representing  merchandise  sold 
would  be  used  to  prepare  sales  re¬ 
ports  by  factory,  style  or  other 
classifications. 

To  accompli.sh  these  puqxses,  the 
following  j^rocedure  was  developed 
and  is  now  in  use. 


Furniture 

The  tabulating  procedure  starts 
when  orders  are  received  from  the 
buyers.  The  items  on  these  orders 
are  coded  and  serial  numbers  are 
assigned  to  them,  after  which  the 
machine  operators  punch  a  manila- 
colored  tabulating  card  for  each  unit 
of  merchandi.se  ordered.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  information  is  punched  into 
the  cards: 

Department 

Serial  Number 

Order  Number 

Season 

Style 

Factory 

Description 

Article  Code 

Finish  Code 

Quantity  (Always  1) 

Cost 

Original  Retail 

During  this  operation  the  punch 
automatically  prints  the  information 
along  the  top  of  the  card.  Where 
more  than  one  unit  of  identical  nxr- 
chandise  is  ordered,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  punch  a  card  manually  for 
the  first  unit,  as  the  key-i)unch 
automatically  duplicates  as  many 
other  cards  as  are  required.  The 
original  tabulating  card  is  used  from 
this  ix)int  on  to  tabulate  all  totals 
and  to  list  records  of  purchases, 
sales,  and  stocks  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  tags,  tickets,  and  other  cards. 

The  fir.st  listing  of  the  cards  made 
by  the  tabulator  is  the  record  which 
is  known  as  the  Serial  Number  Con¬ 
trol  Rook,  d'his  record  is  a  listing 
by  departments  on  continuous 
sheets  of  the  cards  in  serial  num¬ 
ber  order.  These  sheets  are  sent 
to  the  warehouse  daily  to  be  filed  in 
binders  by  departments.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  information  is  listed  on  the 
sheets : 

Department 
Serial  Numlxr 
Style 
Factory 
Description 
Original  Retail 

Two  blank  spaces  are  left,  one  for 
lasting  the  location  of  the  merchan- 
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SHIP  AND  S£ND  INV'OICE  TO  y  ^  j  rji  j  j  g 

PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 


THE  GLIDER  CO 

2328  N  18  TH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA  PA 


OUAN  1 

UNIT  COST  1 

1 

lo; 

5  0 

UNIT  NCTAIL 


22 

23 

0  0  • 

10 

• 

0  0 

5 

(LQ_  • 

6 

98 

6 

x>  1 

CD 

• 

2  3 

0  0  # 

9  6 

96* 

i  \ _ 

f 

i 

• 

j _ • 

• 

TabiiLiting  rards  are  punched  at  the  time  purchase  orders  are  received  from  buyers,  as  illustrated  above.  From 
thc'^e  cards  arc  tabulated  all  other  cards,  forms  and  records  such  as  the  “Special  Order  Shipping  Tag”  and 
“Delivery  Tag”  here  illustrated. 


disc  at  the  warehouse  or  store, 
which  is  to  lx.*  filled  iti  when  the 
gotxls  are  received,  and  the  other  for 
the  folio  number  of  the  sale.  The 
posting  of  the  folio  number  in  the 
last  space  completes  the  entry  for 
each  piece  of  merchandise.  The 
sheet  then  contains  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  each  unit,  showing  a  record 
of  its  purchase,  storage,  and  sale. 

After  listing  the  Control  Ihtok 
the  cards  are  tabulated  to  produce 
Article  Tags,  and  are  then  filed  by 
serial  numlx*r  in  an  “On  (3rder” 
file.  The  Article  Tags  are  printed 
on  continous  forms  showing: 

Factory 

Style 


Description 
.Serial  Number 

Space  is  provided  on  the  stub  of 
the  tag  for  the  location  record. 
When  completed  they  are  sent  to 
the  warehouse  to  await  the  arrival 
of  merchandise. 

When  merchandise  arrives  a  re¬ 
ceiving  sheet  is  filled  out  showing 
each  item.  The  serial  number  of  the 
.Article  Tag  attached  to  each  piece 
is  marked  on  the  receiving  sheet. 
After  placing  the  merchandise  in  lo¬ 
cation  the  stockman  records  the  lo¬ 
cation  on  the  article  tag  stub,  de¬ 
taches  it  and  turns  it  in  to  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Office,  which  sends  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  one  copy  of  its  corre- 


s|X)nding  Receiving  Sheet,  to  the 
\\’arehouse  Office,  where  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  receiving  numlx'r  are 
entered  in  the  Serial  Number  Con¬ 
trol  Book. 

A  second  copy  of  the  Receiving 
Sheet  is  sent  to  the  Unit  Control 
(Office,  where  the  tabulating  cards 
are  ]nilled  by  serial  numbers  from 
the  “On  Order’’  file  and  stamped 
with  the  receiving  date.  A  list  of 
the  cards  is  then  made  by  the  tabu¬ 
lator,  and  sent  with  the  Receiving 
Sheet  to  the  .Accounts  Payable  De¬ 
partment,  where  the  items  and 
amounts  are  checked  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  order. 

The  verified  totals  are  then  posted 
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to  the  stock  control  ledgers  and  the 
cards  are  filed  in  the  stock  file. 

h'loor  samples  are  indicated  in  tlie 
“In  Stock”  file  by  green  cards.  The 
distinctive  green  color  of  this  card 
serves  a  double  purpose.  First,  it 
enables  one  to  determine  cpiickly 
that  there  is  a  sample  of  each  style 
of  merchandise  on  the  floor ;  second, 
it  assures  that  the  particular  sample 
])iece  will  not  l)e  used  to  fill  a  sales- 
check  unless  it  is  actually  intended 
to  be  sold.  When  merchandise  is  to 
l)e  sent  up  from  the  warehouse  to 
the  floor  as  a  sample,  the  manila- 
colored  card  is  withdrawn  from  the 
file,  and  a  requisition  for  the  sample 
is  tabulated.  The  manila  cards  are 
then  held  in  a  sei)arate  file  until  the 
sample  merchandise  is  receivetl  at 
the  store,  at  which  time  they  are 
duplicated  automatically  on  green 
cards  which  are  placed  in  the  “In 
Stock”  file. 

Merchandise  returned  from  cus¬ 
tomers,  or  which  has  been  uncratcd 
for  any  other  reason,  is  also  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  sj)ecially  colored  card. 
These  cards  are  filed  in  front  of 
their  particular  group  in  the  stock 
file  so  that  when  saleschecks  are  to 
l)e  filed,  the  file  clerk  will  know  that 
this  merchandise  is  to  Ik;  the  first 
used. 

All  sjiecial  colored  cards  have  de¬ 
finite  single-digit  code  numbers  as¬ 
signed  to  them  and  punched  in  col¬ 
umn  64,  each  type  is  designated  by 
a  sejiarate  number.  When  stock 
cards  are  tabulated  for  reports,  this 
code  numljer  apjiears,  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  merchandise. 

W'hen  merchandise  is  sold  the 
saleschecks  are  sent  to  the  Unit 
Control  Office  where  a  folio  numlK'r 
is  assigned  to  the  sale  and  the  proper 
cards  are  pulled  from  the  file.  The 
punch  operator  then  completes  the 
cards  by  punching  in  the  following 
information : 

Folio  Number 
Salesperson 
Kind  of  Sale 
Selling  Price 

The  cards  are  then  used  to  tabulate 
Delivery  Tags  on  continuous  forms, 
showing : 

Style 

Factory 

Description 

Season 

Retail 

Folio 

Serial  Numljer 


Spaces  are  provided  for  the  filling 
in  of  location,  delivery  date,  route, 
customer’s  name  and  address,  and 
workroom  cost. 

The  Delivery  Tags  with  copies  of 
the  salescheck  are  sent  to  the  ware¬ 
house  to  be  held  until  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  merchandise  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  At  this  time  the  location  is 
copied  from  the  Serial  Number  Hook 
onto  the  tags  which  are  then  sent 
to  the  stockmen  who  remove  the 
merchandise,  attach  the  Delivery 
Tags,  and  forward  it  to  the  Finish¬ 
ing  Room.  As  the  merchandise 
leaves  the  Finishing  Room  to  go  to 
the  Delivery  Platform,  it  is  in- 
si)ected  and  its  description  comi)ared 
with  a  copy  of  the  salescheck.  The 
.stub  of  the  tag  stays  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  the  body  of  the  tag  is 
then  detached  to  be  used  as  a  record 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Finishing 
Room. 

Special  Orders 

When  merchandise  not  carried  in 
stock  is  sold  from  a  sample,  the 
.salescheck  is  turned  over  to  the  Unit 
Control  Office,  where  a  red  tabulat¬ 
ing  card  is  punched.  These  red 
cards,  called  special  order  cards,  are 
accumulated  by  vendors  until  the 
end  of  each  day  and  then  by  run¬ 
ning  them  through  the  tabulator  the 
merchandise  orders  are  prepared  on 
a  two-copy  continuous  form.  The 
tabulator  prints  on  this  order  blank 
the  name  and  address  of  the  vendor, 
terms,  shipping  instructions,  and  a 
list  of  all  the  items  lieing  ordered 
from  that  vendor  on  that  particular 
day.  The  cards  are  then  jnit  through 
the  tabulator  again  to  make  special 
order  shipping  tags,  one  for  each  item 
sold.  One  copy  of  the  order  is  given 
to  the  buyer. 

.^fter  removal  of  the  perforated 
strip  on  which  the  unit  retail  shows, 
the  other  copy  of  the  order,  together 
with  shipping  tags,  is  mailed  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  manufacturer  at¬ 
taches  the  tags  to  the  merchandise 
before  shipping  it  to  our  warehouse. 

The  special  order  shipping  tag 
shows : 

Style 

Factory 

Description 

Season 

Folio 

Serial  Number 

A  second  set  of  special  order  tabu¬ 
lating  cards  is  then  automatically 
reproduced  and  balanced  with  the 


special  order  saleschecks  for  that 
day.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
"On  Order”  file  of  si^ecial  orders. 
The  amount  of  the  sale  is  credited 
to  the  control  of  this  file,  instead  of 
to  the  control  of  the  dep.artinent’s 
.stock,  the  credit  to  be  offset  by  an 
invoice  when  the  merchandise  is  re¬ 
ceived. 

Credits 

Merchandise  returned  by  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  assigned  a  serial  nuinl)er 
by  the  warehouse.  A  form  is  filled 
out  and  attached  to  the  credit  which 
is  then  sent  to  the  Unit  Control 
( )ffice.  Here  a  tabulating  card  is 
l)unched  with  the  same  information 
as  appears  on  the  stock  card.  From 
this  original,  another  card  is  then 
automatically  reproduced,  one  copy 
beitig  placed  in  the  “In  Stock”  file 
and  one  copy  in  the  “Sales”  file  to 
be  used  when  reixsrts  are  tabulated. 

Sales  Report 

The  daily  sales  report  is  tabulated 
after  the  sales  information  has  been 
l)unched  into  the  cards  and  the  de¬ 
livery  tags  have  Ireen  prepared. 
This  report  is  a  listing  on  continu¬ 
ous  sheets  of  the  sales  for  each  de¬ 
partment  in  folio  number  order, 
.showing : 

Factory 
Style 
Article 
Descrijrtion 
Serial  Number 
Folio  NuiuIkt 
Sales  Clerk  Number 
Original  Retail 
Selling  Price 

.\s  the  machine  tabulates  these 
cards  it  also  accumulates  and  prints 
the  totals  of  the  selling  price,  origi¬ 
nal  retail,  advances  and  mark- 
downs.  After  being  verified,  these 
totals  are  posted  to  the  controls. 
'Pile  sales  sheets  are  then  placed  in 
a  binder  as  a  permanent  record  of 
the  details  on  each  sale. 

Merchandise  Statistics 
From  tabulated  records  of  sales, 
receivings,  credits,  etc.,  certain 
items  are  posted  daily  to  the  Buy¬ 
ers’  Stock  Record  Book.  The  pages 
of  this  book  are  known  as  “suite 
cards”  and  show  the  record  of  a 
suite  which  is  carried  in  regular 
stock.  The  pages  are  divided  into 
sufficient  columns  to  show  the  sales 
and  stock  of  each  item  of  a  suite. 
By  referring  to  this  record,  the 
buyer  can  check  his  sales  and  see 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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A  Coupon  Book  Credit  System 
Described  in  Detail 

By  B.  D.  CHURCHMAN 

Credit  Manager,  The  Lamson  Brothers  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


OUR  Coupon  Book  plan  has  been 
in  operation  since  the  fall  of 
last  year  anti  since  it  involves 
a  series  of  weekly  deferred  payments 
we  consider  it  a  deferred  payment 
plan. 

We  issue  coupons  in  various  de¬ 
nominations  which  will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  cash  in  payment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  any  department  of  the 
store  other  than  the  tea  room.  Our 
couixtn  l)ooks  are  made  available  in 
three  denominations — ^$10,  $25  and 
$50.  Each  denomination  contains 
the  combination  of  coupons  shown 
in  Table  1. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  making  change 
in  large  amounts,  sufficient  small  de¬ 
nomination  coupons  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  book.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  that  the  sales  clerk  detach 
the  coujKms  having  a  total  face  value 
close  to  hut  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  purchase.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  payable  by  the  customer  in 
cash.  In  most  stores  a  rule  is  fol¬ 
lowed  whereby  a  sales  person  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  change  up  to  11^ 
and  the  section  manager  up  to  99^. 
A  somewhat  similar  rule  is  in  force 
in  our  store.  • 

We  have  educated  our  sales  force 
never  to  accept  coupons  that  have 
been  detached  from  the  coupon  book 
unless  they  are  detached  in  the  sales- 
l)erson’s  presence.  Detached  cou- 
ix)ns  may  be  accepted  only  upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  floor  superintendent. 

To  protect  themselves  against  the 
customer’s  losing  her  book  the  stores 
liave  a  clause  printed  on  the  cover 
of  the  coupon  book,  to  the  effect  that 


The  Credit  Management 
Division  has  received  more 
members’  inquiries  about  the 
Coupon  Book  Credit  Plan 
than  about  any  other  phase 
of  credit  work.  This  and  the 
Ten-Payment  Plan  are  the 
most  popular  of  short-term 
credit  arrangements.  The  sys¬ 
tem  outlined  in  this  article  is 
of  special  interest  because  it 
is  operated  in  an  industrial 
community  where  credit  con¬ 
trol  is  necessarily  tighter  than 
elsewhere.  Most  inquiries 
about  Coupon  Book  plans 
emanate  from  similar  indus¬ 
trial  centers. 


the  purchaser  and  holder  of  the 
coupon  book  is  solely  responsible  for 
the  loss,  theft  or  destruction  thereof 
and  that  the  store  issuing  the  book 
has  and  assumes  no  responsibility 
or  liability  to  the  purchaser  if  the 
same  is  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed,  and 
will  not  duplicate  same.  In  our  store 
customers  may,  at  any  time,  pay 
part  of  a  transaction  in  coupons  and 
the  balance  in  cash.  All  coupon 
sales  are  treated  as  cash  transac¬ 
tions.  Coupons  may  also  be  accepted 
as  a  deposit  on  a  C.  O.  D.  or  lay¬ 
away  transaction  and  in  this  case 
a  sales  check  is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  cash  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

There  are  several  reliable  manu¬ 


facturers  of  satisfactory  coupon 
Ixjoks. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  books  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  easy  counterfeiting.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  sufficiently 
high-grade,  water-marked  bank  note 
l)aper  be  used  to  make  counterfeit¬ 
ing  as  difficult  as  possible. 

When  we  receive  the  coupon 
hooks  from  the  manufacturer  they 
are  delivered  to  our  supply  room 
where  they  are  checked  by  the  man¬ 
ager  against  the  invoice  to  make 
sure  that  all  coupon  Ixwks  are  re¬ 
ceived,  getting  his  signature  on  the 
invoice  to  make  sure  that  all  num¬ 
bers  have  been  accounted  for.  They 
are  kept  there  under  lock  and  key 
and  may  be  requisitioned  out  only 
by  the  head  cashier  on  one  of  our 
regular  supply  requisition  forms.  Re¬ 
quisitions  must  show  books  released. 
Books  are  issued  in  exact  numerical 
sequence.  The  head  cashier  general¬ 
ly  keeps  an  ample  supply  on  hand 
in  the  safe  in  her  office.  As  the 
books  are  required  in  the  credit 
office  for  issue  to  the  customer  they 
are  requisitioned  a  batch  at  a  time 
from  the  head  cashier.  As  each 
batch  is  released  to  the  credit  office 
the  head  cashier  lists  each  book  in 
what  we  call  the  coupon  accounts 
register.  (See  Exhibit  A).  This 
register  is  made  out  in  duplicate 
and  provides  for  the  listing  of  thirty 
accounts  to  a  page  showing  the 
date  issued,  the  account  number,  the 
name  of  the  customer,  address  and 
the  amount.  The  amount  column 
must  show  the  price  of  the  book, 
plus  the  carrying  charge  and  in- 


Table  1:  Types  of  Coupon  Books  Issued 


$10.00 

Books 

4 

coupons  (5) 
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8 

“  @ 

10^ 

.80 

4 
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8 

“  @ 
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4.00 
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5^ 
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$25.00 
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@ 
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eajKK  Acccnm  tar.zsra 


Exhibit  A:  Coupon  Account  Register. 


$ -  Toiedo,OkiOy _  >0-^ 

For  volue  recoivedy  the  undertignedy  foituly  and  severaUyy  f^omue  to  pay  to  the  order  of 

THE  LAMSON  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  at  its  office  in  Toiedo,  Ohioy _ 

- /lOO  DOLLARS 

in  Keekly  payments  as  foUotes: 


and  $-  -  - -  each  succeeding  . .  _ _ until  paid  in  full. 


Address _  _  _  .  .  _ _ _ _ _  ,  iSame _ 


Address  _  -  .  _ _ _ _  Marne 


Exhibit  C:  Coupon  Account  Note. 


vestigation  fee.  The  duplicate  is 
signed  by  the  credit  manager  at  the 
time  the  books  are  received,  and  is 
sent  to  the  audit  office.  The  original 
is  taken  to  the  credit  office,  together 
with  the  coupon  books,  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  will  be  shown  a  little 
later  on. 

Credit  Office  Procedure 

All  customers  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  on  our  Coupon  Book  Plan  are 
directed  to  the  credit  office  where 
the  plan  is  explained  to  them. 

Coupon  books  are  sold  on  the 
terms  shown  in  Table  2. 

Interviewers  in  the  credit  office 
take  applications  for  credit  coupon 
accounts.  In  this  connection  we  use 
our  regular  application  form,  stamp¬ 
ing  it  “Credit  Coupon  Account”. 
The  interviewer  then  fills  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  credit  coupon  sales  voucher 
which  is  described  in  the  next  para¬ 
graph.  (See  Exhibit  B).  At  the  same 
time  she  asks  the  applicant  to  fill  out 
a  special  coupon  account  note.  (See 
Exhibit  C).  This  note  specifies  that 
“each  unpaid  installment  shall  bear 
interest  from  its  due  date  at  the  rate 


of  6%  and  in  the  event  of  default 
in  payment  of  any  of  the  install¬ 
ments.  the  entire  unpaid  balance  be¬ 
comes  due  and  payable  at  once  at 
the  option  of  the  holder”.  After  this 
note  is  executed  the  interviewer  asks 
for  the  down  payment.  Our  regu¬ 
lar  deferred  payment  plan  receipt, 
stanij^ed  “Credit  Coupon  Account” 
is  then  given  the  customer  as  a 
temporary  receipt  until  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  approved,  at  which  time  the 
customer  is  requested  to  call  in  per¬ 
son  to  be  given  the  coupon  book  and 
the  triplicate  of  the  coupon  book 
sales  voucher. 

Special  Credit  Coupon  Salex  Voucher 
With  each  sale  of  a  coupon  book 
we  issue  a  special  credit  coupon  sales 
voucher,  made  out  in  triplicate.  The 
first  three  lines  of  the  top  half  of 
this  coupon  book  sales  voucher  (See 
Exhibit  B)  has  printed  on  it  the  three 
types  of  books  available  in  our  store, 
that  is,  the  $10,  $25  and  $50  book. 
Lines  1,  2  or  3  are  filled  in  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  denomination  of  the  book 
sold  (only  one  book  to  a  sales  check). 

The  bottom  half  of  the  voucher  is 
used  to  record  other  pertinent  data. 
The  amount  of  the  carrying  charge 
is  written  in  in  space  16  and  the  in- 


Exhibit  B:  Coupon  Account  Sales 
Voucher  (Original). 


ACCOUNT  NO _ 

NAME _ 


CASHIER  S  VOUCHER 
CREDIT  COUPON  DEPARTMENT 

THE  LAMSON  BROTHERS  CO. 


Exhibit  D:  Coupon  Account  Sales 
Voucher  (Duplicate). 

vestigation  fee  (60  cents  per  account) 
is  shown  in  space  17,  and  space  18  is 
used  to  show  the  total  of  the  entire 
transaction.  The  down  payment  is 
shown  in  a  special  space  provided  for 
this  purpose.  (See  14  of  Exhibit  B), 
and  the  date  of  the  .sale  is  also  shown 
(See  15  of  Exhibit  B)  .  Spaces  19 
to  21  are  filled  in  to  show  the  account 
number,  customer's  name  and  address. 

The  original  of  this  sales  voucher 
goes  to  the  sales  audit  department. 
The  duplicate  (See  Exhibit  D), 


Table  2: 

Coupon  Book  Terms  of  Sale 

Investigation 

Carrying 

Total 

Down 

Weekly 

No.  Weekly 

Value 

Fee 

Charge 

Cost 

Payment 

Payment 

Payments 

$10.00 

$  .60 

$  .60 

$11.20 

$1.20 

$1.00 

10 

$25.00 

$  .60 

$1.50 

$27.10 

$2.10 

$1.00 

25 

$50.00 

$  .60 

$3.00 

$53.60 

$3.60 

$2.00 

25 
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Exhibit  F :  Coupon  Arconnt  Ledger  Card. 


hands  the  coupon  book  sales 
voucher,  together  with  a  blank 
ledger  card  of  the  proper  denomina¬ 
tion,  to  the  application  stenographer 
for  typing  in  the  name,  address,  ac¬ 
count  number  (which  is  the  same  as 
the  sales  voucher  number  and  the 
coiqxjn  book  number)  and  the  date 
of  issue. 

Coupon  Ledger  Sheet 

Exhibit  F  shows  a  facsimile  of  a 


which  consists  only  of  the  bottom 
half  and  folds  over,  is  detached  and 
turned  in  to  the  head  cashier  with 
the  cash  received  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  These  receipts  later  are  filed 
alphabetically  at  the  cashier’s  win¬ 
dow  to  be  used  as  an  alphabetical 
index  to  the  ledger  sheets  filed  num¬ 
erically.  Each  receipt  must  carry 
the  “paid”  stamp  of  the  head  cash¬ 
ier  l)efore  it  is  to  be  used  in  the 
index  file.  The  triplicate,  made  of 
light  cardboard,  (See  Exhibit  E, 
face  and  back)  becomes  the  custom¬ 
er’s  receipt  folder.  This  folds  in  half 
and  the  face  shows  the  same  infor¬ 


mation  as  the  botton  half  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  duplicate.  The  back  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  posting  of  payments 
as  they  come  due. 

Every  effort  is  being  made,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  to  authorize  the  ac¬ 
count  immediately  while  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  waiting.  Just  as  soon  as 
a  transaction  has  been  authorized, 
the  interviewer  completes  the  infor¬ 
mation  called  for  on  the  coupon  ac¬ 
count  register.  This  register  must 
be  filled  out  carefully  because  it  is 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  system,  as  will  be  seen  a  little 
later  on.  The  interviewer  then 


ledger  card  used  in  recording  the  sale 
of  the  conp<jn  book  and  subsequent 
payments  of  the  account.  The  ac¬ 
count  number  at  the  top  of  the  form 
must  correspond  with  the  number  of 
the  book  sold.  I  f  more  than  one  book 
is  sold,  a  separate  ledger  card  is  made 
out  for  each  book.  These  ledger 
cards  are  filed  numerically  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  tray  built  for  this  purpose  and 
housing  1000  cards. 

After  being  properly  filled  in  the 
sales  voucher  and  the  ledger  card 
are  then  returned  to  the  interviewer 
who  enters  the  date  paid  opposite 
the  down  payment  on  the  coupon 
ledger  card.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
cash  received  plus  the  duplicate 
copy  of  the  coupon  lx)ok  sales 
voucher  is  sent  to  the  audit  office 
and  the  ledger  cards  are  turned 
over  to  the  cashier  who  files  them 
numerically  in  a  special  ledger  tray 
designed  for  this  type  of  account. 
If  for  any  reason  a  sale  of  a  coupon 
book  is  not  completed  after  a  coupon 
book  sales  voucher  has  been  made 
out,  the  interviewer  must  be  careful 
that  the  sales  voucher  and  the  ledger 
card  which  have  been  made  out  in 
this  connection  are  voided. 

Accounts  Receivable  Procedure 

When  a  customer  comes  to  the 
window  to  make  a  payment  on  a 
credit  coupon  account,  the  receipt  is 
made  out  on  the  deferred  payment 
receipt  form  which  is  stamped 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Retail  Creditgrams 

C.M.D.’s  Monthly  News  and  Information  Service 

A  regular  BULLETIN  feature  conducted  by  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Cincinnati  Retail  Credit  Men  Extend  Welcome  to 
Delegates  of  Credit  Management  Division  Convention 


Theodore  L.  KRAFT,  rep- 
presenting  the  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  Retail  Merchants 
Credit  Bureau  Company,  addressed 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  recently  by 
saying  that  the  Cincinnati  Retail 
Credit  Men  were  delighted  that  their 
city  was  chosen  for  the  fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division.  He  offered  the  full 
cooperation  of  his  association  to 
build  the  fifth  annual  convention  in¬ 
to  an  event  which  the  delegates  will 
long  remember. 

The  subject-speaker  program  of 
this  convention  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion.  A  tentative  outline  fol¬ 
lows  : 

CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  OPERATING 
RESULTS: 

Report  of  Credit  Management  Division 
Operating  Results  Survey 
By  E.  F.  Higgins,  General  Credit 
Manager,  Allied  Purchasing  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Results  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Retail  Credit  Survey 
By  Wilford  White,  Chief,  Marketing 
Research  Division,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Results  of  C.M.D.  Credit  Department 
Expense  Study 

By  J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  Manager, 
Mandel  Brothers.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  TRAINING 
AND  STANDARDIZATION: 
Recognizing  the  need  for  improving 
productivity  in  the  credit  department 
through  improved  personnel  practices,  the 
Credit  Management  Division  is  staging, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  field  of  retail 
credit  as  far  as  is  known,  a  meeting  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  this  important  prob¬ 
lem  of  personnel  training.  An  outline  of 
the  session  follows : 

The  Use  of  Manuals  in  Developing 
Better  Credit  Department  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Standardization 
By  C.  R.  Egler,  Credit  Manager,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


What  Are  the  Jobs? 

By  Elizabeth  Westgate,  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Blooniingdale  Brothers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Training  Management  and  Methods 
By  Ruth  Chapin,  Personnel  Director, 
Wm.  Hengerer  &  Co.,  Buffalo. 

SALES  PROMOTION,  AUTHORIZA¬ 
TION,  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE: 

New  Authorization  Techniques 
By  Chas.  H.  Dicken,  Credit  Manager, 
The  Wm.  Taylor  &  Son  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Trends  in  Accounts  Receivable  Methods 
By  F.  A.  Whitten,  Credit  Manager, 
John  A.  Brown  Company,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Up-to-the-Minute  Credit  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Ideas 

By  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of 
Credit  Sales,  Kresge  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COLLECTIONS: 

A  Collection  System  that  Clicks 
By  C.  L.  McCalip,  Credit  Manager, 
P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

Molding  Collection  Policy  to  Fit 
Changing  Business  Conditions 
By  J.  W.  Waterfall,  Credit  Manager, 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Collection  Correspondence  and  Effect 
on  Customer 

By  a  member  of  the  English  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

INSTALLMENT  SELLING: 

Results  of  the  Annual  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  Installment  Selling 
Study — with  particular  emphasis  on 
Expense  Control 

By  W.  S.  Martens,  Credit  Mgr.,  Car- 
son  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
New  Problems  in  Installment  Selling 
By  Milan  V.  Ayres,  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Sales  Finance 
Companies,  Chicago,  Ill. 

An  Installment  Selling  Procedure  for 
the  Medium-Sized  Store 
By  L.  N.  Brown,  Controller,  Bry- 
Block  Mercantile  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


LEGISLATION,  CREDIT  BUREAU  RE¬ 
LATIONS  AND  COMMUNITY 

CREDIT  POLICY: 

Credit  Legislation,  Federal  and  State 

By  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel,  NRDGA. 

Legal  Aspects  of  the  Credit  Manager's 
Job 

By  Leon  Dreskin,  Counsel  for  Retail 
Credit  Men’s  Ass’n  of  New  Jersey 

Report  on  the  Latest  Developments  in 
the  Credit  Bureau  Relations  Field 

By  J.  P.  Olive,  Director  of  Accounts, 
Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Community  Credit  Cooperation 

By  W.  W.  Weir,  Credit  Mgr.,  The 
May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

OPEN  FORUM  SESSION: 

To  lie  conducted  by  an  outstanding 
retail  credit  leader. 

*  *  * 

The  alxne  outline  is  abridged. 
Yet  there  is  enough  here  to  indicate 
to  progressively  minded  credit  man¬ 
agers  in  the  department  and  special¬ 
ty  store  field,  that  it  will  pay  them  to 
go  to  Cincinnati.  They  have  in  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  study  of  the  problems 
that  come  up  in  their  own  particular 
field,  an  opportunity  not  afforded 
elsewhere. 

Out-of-town  Collections 

Every  now  and  then  we  come 
across  a  credit  manager  who  ex¬ 
presses  surprise  when  told  that  the 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.  op¬ 
erates  a  nationwide  collection  ser¬ 
vice  for  out-of-town  collections. 

What  surprises  most  credit  mana¬ 
gers  even  more  is  the  reasonable 
rates  at  which  this  service  is  avail¬ 
able.  These  vary  from  a  minimum 
of  35  cents  for  amounts  up  to  $5.00, 
72  cents  for  $80 — ^$100,  $2.33  for 
$450— $500,  and  $4.33  for  $950— 
$1000. 

A  circular  describing  the  service 
w'ill  be  made  available  by  the  Credit 
Management  Division  upon  request. 
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..  IN  18  MONTHS  .  . 
KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORDS 
HAVE  INCREASED  COLLECTIONS  33H% 


There  are  depdrtment  stores  where  credit  authorization 
and  collection  activity  cause  confusion — a  mad  scram¬ 
ble  for  information  every  time  a  question  comes  up.  It’s 
not  breath  taking.  You  can  tolerate  the  confusion  for 
years  and  still  carry  on  successfully.  But  it  does  waste 
time  and  energy.  Worse,  it  leads  to  credit  mistakes  and 
delayed  collections. 

So  Kohn  Furchgott  Department  Store  of  Jacksonville 
politely  says,  "We’ll  do  without  confusion,  thank  you.”  In 
this  successful  store  credit  authorization — credit  refers — 
collection  control  can  cause  no  confusion.  Therefore,  in 
the  past  18  months  collections  have  increased  33V^%. 

The  phone  rings  for  a  credit  refer.  The  girl  takes  the 
request,  swings  around — flips  a  card — glances  at  it  and 


instantly  makes  an  intelligent  decision — 15  seconds 
from  call  to  answer. 

Naturally,  it  is  a  Kardex  Customer  History  Record 
which  makes  this  possible.  Kohn  Furchgott  has  a  typical 
customer  history  record,  giving  all  the  information  needed 
for  credit  extension  and  collection  control.  No  depart¬ 
ment  treads  on  the  heels  of  another  department  in  order 
to  get  information.  The  routine  eliminates  confusion.  It 
saves  money  —  helps  speed  collections  and  reduces  the 
possibility  of  credit  losses. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Kohn  Furchgott’s 
customer  history  record — or  Customer  History  Records  in 
general,  reach  for  your  phone  and  call  your  local  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  office. 
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Wholesale  Selling  at  Retail — 

A  Pcuiial  Remedy  Suggested 


possible  method  of  reducing  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  retail  selling  by  manufacturers  is 
seen  in  the  general  adoption  by  buying 
offices  of  the  uniform  order  form. 

By  MILTON  I.  GREENEBAUM 
President,  Association  of  Buying  Offices 


The  Association  of  Buying  Offi¬ 
ces  has  long  been  interested  in 
cooperating  with  retailers  in 
any  practical  measures  designed  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  problem 
of  wholesalers  selling  at  retail.  It 
occurred  to  me  a  short  while  ago 
that  A.  B.  O.  members  themselves 
could  help  to  minimize  this  practice 
to  some  extent  by  regularizing  their 
handling  of  authorizations  issued  to 
clients  and  employees  and  their 
families  to  allow  them  to  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  from  manufacturers. 

As  a  result,  I  introduced  this 
topic  for  discussion  and  action  at 
one  of  the  luncheon  meetings  of  the 
Association  held  last  month.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  my  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  procedures  followed 
in  various  offices,  we  discovered 
that  in  many  cases  no  regular  sys¬ 
tem  was  used  to  control  such  pur¬ 
chases  and  also  that  there  w'as  a 
great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
checking  systems  used  by  offices 


which  made  any  attempt  to  exercise 
a  measure  of  control.  In  one  or  two 
cases  it  was  .stated  that  no  orders 
were  issued  unless  signed  by  the 
head  of  the  firm.  In  another  in- 
•stance,  orders  had  to  l)e  signed  by 
a  member  of  the  firm  ami  presented 
u’ifhin  ten  days  to  be  valid,  while 
several  firms  followed  this  proce¬ 
dure  but  omitted  any  time  limit. 
Finally,  there  was  a  group  of  buy¬ 
ing  offices  which  admitted  that  they 
had  no  definite  system  of  control, 
but  believed  this  kind  of  buying 


should  be  definitely  limited  and  were 
willing  to  cooperate  in  any  practical 
procedure  that  could  be  established. 

A  similar  lack  of  uniformity  was 
evident  in  the  charges  assessed  by 
the  various  offices  for  the  handling 
of  such  orders.  In  some  cases  it 
was  found  that  charges  were  made 
on  all  such  orders.  In  others, 
charges  were  made  only  on  floor 
coverings  and  furniture,  since  these 
articles  are  usually  shipiied  from  out 
of  the  way  places  and  handling 
charges  had  to  be  considered.  Some 
firms  made  a  practice  of  charging 
on  any  orders  over  $25.00,  while 
many  added  a  ten  percent  charge  on 
all  items  plus  the  usual  two  per  cent 
tax. 

In  order  to  regularize  the  whole 
]>rocedure  so  as  both  to  relieve  the 
buying  offices  of  a  great  nuisance 
and  to  help  cut  down  on  unjustified 
selling  at  retail  by  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers,  it  was  agreed  that 
some  standard  procedure  should  be 
adopted  by  all  the  buying  offices. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  recognized  fact 
that  clients  of  the  offices  and  meni- 
l)ers  of  their  families  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  purchasing  merchandise 
from  manufacturers,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  buying 
offices  to  see  that  these  requisitions 
are  properly  executed.  In  the  same 
way  it  was  felt  that  employees  of 
the  offices  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families  were  entitled  to 
such  services,  as  these  had  always 
been  considered  perquisites  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

My  own  feeling  was  that  it  would 
simplify  matters  greatly  if  all  buy¬ 
ing  offices  at  least  adopted  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  charges  on  all  such  or- 
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clers — for  example,  a  ten  per  cent 
charge  plus  a  two  per  cent  tax  on 
all  such  purchases.  However,  no  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  taken  at  this  meeting, 
so  it  was  agreed  that  a  committee 
l)e  appointed  to  study  this  problem 
and  make  a  reix)rt  on  its  findings. 
1  named  Mr.  J.  \V.  Levison  of 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Irving 
C.  Krewson  of  Irving  C.  Krewson 
Corporation  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  suggest  a  plan  of  operation. 

Mr.  Levison  delivered  the  report 
of  the  committee  at  the  March  25th 
meeting  of  the  Association.  The 
sj)ecific  recommendations  were  two: 
( 1 )  that  the  offices  adopt  a  uniform 
order  blank  (similar  to  the  one  re- 
])roduced  on  page  46  )  which  could 
l)e  set  up  with  any  minor  adaptations 
that  the  various  offices  might  require, 
and,  (2)  that  there  should  be  a  per¬ 
son  in  each  office  (or  more  than 
one.  as  the  offices  saw  fit)  duly  au- 
th<»rized  to  sign  these  orders  so  that 


a  definite  control  might  be  main¬ 
tained  over  the  number  of  orders 
that  buyers  were  sending  out. 

An  examination  of  the  proposed 
order  form,  which  is  the  type  used 
for  some  time  by  Kirby,  Block  & 
Co.,  shows  it  to  be  admirably 
adapted  as  a  model  form  for  these 
purposes.  It  will  be  noted  that  it 
is  definitely  stated  on  the  order  that 
it  is  not  valid  unless  ( 1 )  counter¬ 
signed  by  a  member  of  the  firm, 
and,  (2)  presented  within  ten  days. 
The  first  provision  provides  the  nec¬ 
essary  check  on  orders  issued  by  the 
buying  office,  while  the  second  is  an 
additional  preventive  against  prac¬ 
tices  that  occasionally  have  hap¬ 
pened — several  firms  have  had  the 
experience  of  finding  that  an  order 
letter  written  by  a  stenographer  was 
i)eing  used  over  and  over  again  by 
employees,  or  their  friends. 

The  stipulation  at  the  top  of  the 
form  is  an  additional  check  in  that 


it  puts  full  responsibility  on  the 
vendor  in  the  event  of  the  order  be¬ 
ing  lost  or  if  it  is  presented  by  any 
other  person  than  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  issued.  This  latter  provision 
will  certainly  have  the  effect  of 
strictly  limiting  any  unauthorized 
use  of  these  orders. 

Aside  from  these  points  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  order  form  is  admir¬ 
ably  simple  and  clear ;  also  that  spe¬ 
cific  directions  as  to  payment  are 
plainly  stated. 

An  objection  was  raised  in  that 
if  a  buyer  desired  to  shop  more  than 
one  manufacturer  more  than  one 
form  would  have  to  be  made  out. 
It  was  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  the  other  advantages  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  were  great  enough  to  out¬ 
weigh  this  point.  In  particular,  it 
was  felt  that  manufacturers  would 
soon  realize  that  they  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  orders  unaccom- 
I>anied  by  this  uniform  blank. 


Socicd  Security  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


following  is  a  resume  of 
recent  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  on 
(juestions  arising  under  the  Social 
.Security  Act  which  are  of  interest 
to  retailers.  Prior  bulletins  covered 
numbered  decisions  through  No. 
273.  The  present  bulletin  deals  with 
later  decisions  through  No.  285. 

S.S.T.  281 — Private  Patrolmen 
Held  To  Be  Employees: 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
just  issued  a  ruling  in  a  .six;cific  case 
which  will  affect  numerous  smaller 
merchants.  In  the  instant  case,  mer¬ 
chants  engage  individuals  as  outside 
watchmen  to  protect  their  premises 
against  burglary,  fire,  etc.  These 
outside  patrolmen  often  turn  on  and 
off  show  window  lights,  also.  Quite 
naturally,  when  a  merchant  engages 
such  an  outside  watchman  that  latter 
receives  some  instructions  as  to  the 
details  of  his  responsibilities,  i.e., 
which  window’s  should  be  insjiected 
to  see  if  they  are  secure,  where¬ 
abouts  of  all  doors,  location  of  safe, 
hours  during  w’hich  show  window 
lights  should  be  on,  etc.  These 
watchmen  or  patrolmen  guard  the 
premises  of  several  merchants  who 
pay  for  the  services  individually. 

In  some  cases  the  patrolmen  are 
also  deputy  sheriffs  and  so  may  be 
called  upon  for  public  service. 

The  ruling  holds  that  these  pa¬ 


trolmen  are  enqiloyees  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  merchants,  primarily  Ijecause 
the  latter  give  initial  instructions 
and  have  the  right  to  direct  and  con¬ 
trol  the  patrolmen. 

It  is  irrelevant,  the  ruling  states, 
that  the  merchants  do  not  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  e.xercise  their  right  to  di¬ 
rect  an<I  control  to  the  fullest  extent, 
nor  is  it  material  that  these  patrol¬ 
men  may  also  be  used  if  called  u^wn 


Amended  Plans  for  the 
Retail  Census 

Since  the  issuance  of  our 
notice  in  the  April  Bulletin 
regarding  the  plans  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  for  making 
a  survey  of  business,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  decided  to  eoinpile 
information  not  only  on  eaeh 
quarter  of  1937  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1938  hut  also  on 
the  second  quarter  of  1938. 

The  Bureau  has  stated  that 
it  expects  to  mail  the  sched¬ 
ule  forms  to  be  employed  in 
colleeting  information  about 
the  20th  to  25th  of  June,  and 
we  again  wish  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  this  study 
to  our  craft  and  urge  our 
members  to  eooperate  whole¬ 
heartedly. 


for  public  service  as  deputy  sheriffs. 

Accordingly,  for  Titles  VIII  and 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  these 
patrolmen  must  be  regarded  as  em¬ 
ployees. 

S.S.T.  285 — Separation  Payments 
Constitute  Wages: 

Regulations  90  and  91  define 
wages  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in¬ 
clude  dismissal  pay.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  ruled  that  certain 
payments  made  to  dismissed  or  laid 
off  employees  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  with  a  Labor  Union 
to  terminate  a  strike,  constitute  dis¬ 
missal  wages  and  as  such  w’ere  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Neu'  Income  Tax  Ruling 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  permits  an  em- 
jiloyer  who  makes  a  “lump  sum” 
contribution  under  the  Wisconsin 
Unemployment  Insurance  laws  to 
deduct  such  payment  as  a  business 
expense.  Under  the  Wisconsin  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Laws  lump 
sum  payments  are  permitted  in  or¬ 
der  that  an  employer  may  bring  his 
reserve  to  the  required  percentage  of 
annual  payroll  and  so  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  merit  rating  provisions 
with  lower  tax  rate. — 1.  T.  3177. 
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SELLING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


OF"  interest  to  corset  buyers  should  be  the  rejxjrt  of  elude  the  siiecification  that  students  enrolling  must  be 
the  Central  Needle  Trades  High  School  of  New  employed  by  a  retail  store,  though  not  necessarily  in  a 
York  City  that  their  initial  exiieriment  in  holding  corset  department, 
night  classes  for  the  training  of  corset  salespeople  and  The  recently  completed  course  took  in  selling, 

fitters  for  the  retail  trade  was  so  encouraging  that  they  fitting,  though  not  the  actual  alteration,  and  stock- 
are  planning  classes  to  begin  next  September  and  con-  keeping.  Plans  for  the  coming  session  in  September 
tinue  until  the  following  May.  are  not  decided  upon,  but  I  understand  that  lectures 

Their  modest  and  almost  unheralded  start  was  a  class  are  contemplated  which  may  take  in  talks  by  leading 
of  thirty-two  students  and  all  continued  throughout  the  fabric  and  other  manufacturers  important  to  that  part 
term.  The  students  were  enthusiastic  aljout  the  course,  of  the  corset  industry. 

I  am  told.  In  particular,  one  student  who  had  been  to  Of  course,  classes  in  retailing  are  not  new,  but  night 
one  of  the  corset  school  courses  conducted  by  a  manu-  classes  such  as  this  one  could  be  held  in  every  city 
facturer  found,  she  said,  that  the  greater  length  of  time  large  enough  to  have  large  stores.  Not  only  do  they 
allowed  by  the  High  School  naturally  gave  her  splendid  have  a  definite  purpose  in  training  students  for  specific 
opportunity  for  more  profound  study  of  her  subject.  work,  but  there  is  also  the  angle  that  knowledge  of 
Buyers  frequently  remark  to  me  that  while  they  have  corseting  is  sure  to  bring  appreciation  of  the  best 
difficulty  in  getting  new  salespeople  thoroughly  trained  qualities  of  foundation  garments  as  well  as  appreciation 
for  their  work,  their  greatest  problem  is  in  getting  of  high  standards  of  outer  wearing  apparel.  Department 
trained  people  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  their  stores  in  every  city  should  find  incentive  in  getting 
work.  They  say  that  many  of  their  workers  are  only  together  to  further  an  ojiportunity  such  as  this  to  in- 
interested  in  their  jobs  merely  as  a  stopgap  until  they  crease  their  field  for  the  selection  of  not  only  trained 
marry.  But  obviously  a  person  who  is  interested  enough  but  interested  workers.  This  should  be  a  propitious 
to  go  to  night  school  for  a  long  period  after  having  time  for  School  Boards  to  cooperate  with  department 
worked  in  a  store  all  day,  has  a  real  desire  to  “go  stores  in  any  matter  of  employment  which  would  be 
places”  in  her  work.  The  requirements  of  the  class  in-  l)eneficial  particularly  for  their  own  community. 

The  cost  of  such  courses  in  the  way  of  paid  instruc¬ 
tors  could  be  lessened  stores  contributing  the  time 
of  their  highly  trained  staffs  for  lectures.  Fashion  shows 
open  to  the  women  of  the  city  could  be  staged  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  made  up  from  the  stores’  per¬ 
sonnel.  Shows  before  women’s  clubs  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  could  l)e  made  of  great  interest  and  students 
would  gain  valuable  contact  experience.  Real  civic  in¬ 
terest  could  be  aroused  in  plans  which  would  so  clearly 
benefit  in  many  different  directions. 

Add  Interesting  Sidelights  to  Courses 

A  point  which  I  would  like  to  stress  is  the  change 
in  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  the  mentioning 
of  corsets.  Corsets  today  are  in  the  lingerie  class  and 
follow  in  appearance  the  trends  of  other  intimate  ap¬ 
parel  according  to  the  tailored  or  lacy  effects.  The 
“freedom  of  speech”  we  enjoy  today  has  undoubtedly 
been  an  influence  in  bringing  the  corset  up  out  of  its  old 
classification  and  into  its  present  day  status,  prompting 
designers  to  give  them  eye  appeal.  Capitalize  on  that 
fact  and  stress  the  beauty  of  corsets  in  interesting  classes 
in  the  study  of  corseting. 

Stores  located  away  from  corset  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ters  could  arrange,  I  am  sure,  for  demonstrators  to 
visit  night  classes  and  talk  to  the  students.  What  if 
they  did  speak  of  their  own  lines?  Each  line  has  its 
talking  points  and  as  salespeople,  these  students  must 
know  variations  in  makes.  Some  demonstrators  have 
l)een  designers,  some  former  salespeople  and  sometimes 
they  have  been  both.  Many  of  them  could  speak  with 
real  feeling  to  students  and  in  some  cases  point  out  in- 
An  excellent  “type”  promotion  ad  of  R.  H.  Mary  &  Co.,  Inc.  terestingly  how  they  learned  the  business  the  hard  way. 
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LIKE  as  two  peas . . . 


No  t«'o  pi'a«  arc  cxactK  alike  The>  look  alike. 

I  but  they  ^(tcr  in  mzc  and  shape.  Some  are  curvivr 
I  than  others.  Some  arc  smooth^,  with  lighter  com- 
pleakms  We  curved  the  same  fascinating  tend¬ 
encies  in  the  pretty  mothers  and  daughters  who 
lock  to  simultaneous  girdle  linings  in  the  Corset 
Department  on  the  2nd  Floor  at  J4th  Street  and 
^  Broadway  So  we  said,  "Why  not  bring  out  thiir 
ensnaring  similarities  and  at  the  same  time  catci 
to  their  differences  in  contour?"  So  '^e  have  ’  Our 
I  matching  Mother'and-Daughtcr  girdles  and  brav 
I  sieres  of  men’s  shirting  (a  Fans  idea)  are  now 


reads  and  of  course,  caclusive  w-ith  Mac\‘s  in 
New  York.  Mother's  I6>inch  girdle  with  the  Talon 
closing  gives  her  a  smart  new  nipped-in  waist¬ 
line  and  sleek  hips,  all  for  4.69.  Daughter's  match¬ 
ing  12-inch  girdle  (3.98)  softly  and  healthfully 
curbs  her  burgeoning  curses.  Mother’s  uplift  bras¬ 
siere  IS  1  49 ;  a  modified  version  for  the  nipper  is 
98c  and  cozily  at  hand  in  the  same  quiet  and  at- 
tractis  e  department,  where 
mothers  and  daughters  ||||  ft 
.o  enjoy  stiopplnj  ind  ★ill  I,  I 
being  fitted  by  Joan  Scott.  i'ftn  V  \  k/ 


jor  more 

consistent  profits 


That  Camp  Supports  ARE  consistent  profit- 
makers  has  been  proven  by  many  merchants 
from  coast  to  coast.  Because  they  are  a  necessity  to 
an  increasingly  large  number  of  women,  stores  have 
found  the  aggressive  promotion  of  Camp  Supports 
invariably  results  in  a  substantial  increase  in  sales. 
The  Camp  line  finds  further  favor  with  stores  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  mark-downs  due  to  seasonal 
style  changes. 

In  addition  to  the  many  women  who  must  wear 
Camp  Supports  by  doctors*  orders,  consider  the 
size  of  the  market  for  maternity  supports— with 
two  and  a  half  million  babies  being  born  annually! 
Consider,  too,  the  women  who  need  special  sup¬ 
ports  due  to  overweight,  estimated  to  include  one 
out  of  every  four  of  your  women  customers.  The 
market  is  further  broadened  by  the  millions  of 
women  with  normal  figures,  who,  having  seen  or 
read  about  the  famous  CampTransparent  Woman, 
now  realize  that  scientific  supports  for  general 
will  aid  them  in  their  search 
for  beauty  and  comfort. 

The  unmistakable  improvement 
in  looks  and  feeling  that  women 
experiencewhentheywearaCamp 
Support  assures  stores  of  a  steady 
repeat  business.  Decide  now  to  get 
yourshareof  these  profits.  Write 
today  for  full  information. 


This  exhibit  is  now  on 
a  nation-wide  tour  in 
the  interest  of  public 
health  education. 


CAMP  &  MICHIGAN 

OFFICES  IN 

N«w  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  Merchandwe  Mart;  WiiMlftor,  Ont.,  Lomloa, 

World**  large*!  maaafactorer*  of  Mirgical  Mipport* 

'Enrolhtow  for  the  Ninth  Annual  Chicago  Camp  Training  Course  in  Surgical  Corsetry,  Merchandise  Mart,  Aug.  1,2,3,4' 
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Peasant  Fashions 

An  important  corset  manufacturer  is  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  predicted  popularity  of  the  Swedish  i)easant 
fashions  which  call  for  a  small  trim  waist,  firmly 
moulded,  high  bosom  and  sm(X)th  hipline.  They  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  many  have  the  mistaken  idea 
that  a  full  skirt  hides  full  hips  whereas  the  o])iX)site  is 
true  and  a  full  skirt  accentuates  large  hips. 

♦  *  ♦ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  corset  window  displays,  I 
have  seen  recently  was  by  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  A  life 
size  brown  wooden  torso  in  posed  Grecian  manner  with 
a  white  lace  bandeau  and  a  lace  elastic  girdle  at  the 
right  of  the  display  is  accompanied  with  several  mina- 
ture  torsos  placed  at  intervals  on  the  left.  White  under¬ 
wear  was  also  included  and  a  placard  reading  “Create 
It”.  The  eflfect  of  brown  and  white  suggesting  a  deeply 
suntanned  torso  with  white  undergarments  was  strik¬ 
ing  and  most  passersby  stopped  at  this  window. 

Strapless  Bras 

Strajiless  dresses  are  becoming  more  and  more 
prominent  in  promotions  of  ready  to  wear,  but  the  strap¬ 
less  bra  is  seldom  mentioned  in  advertising  and  depart¬ 
ment  displays  rarely  feature  them  prominently.  If  the 
strapless  bra  is  well  designed  it  should  be  promoted  for 
the  |X)pular  sheer  evening  dresses  this  season  because 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  sheerness  of  such  dresses 
reveal  straps  or  any  shoulder  line  almost  as  prominent¬ 
ly  as  dresses  with  naught  above  the  bust  line. 

And  that  goes  for  the  sheer  street  dresses  as  well.  A 
strapless  bra  would  mean  only  one  strap  visible  through 
the  sheerness,  that  of  the  necessary  slip.  For  heavier 
figures  which  as  yet  have  not  been  provided  with  an 
adequate  strapless  bra  that  I  have  heard  about,  why 
not  promote  black  or  navy  bras  for  those  popular  dark 
sheers  so  that  at  least  if  more  than  one  set  of  straps 


are  necessary  they  will  at  least  agree  in  color?  And 
consider  the  lacy  effects  in  dresses  being  shown  in 
pastel  colors.  Colors  are  not  difficult  to  get  in  this  sea¬ 
son’s  bras  and  a  small  stock  to  start  with  would  not  be 
a  large  investment  and  would  surely  be  of  promotional 
value  if  you  would  be  known  as  having  the  latest  when 
it  is  newest. 

Many  I  have  talked  with  are  looking  forward  to  in¬ 
creased  business  in  the  all-in-one  type  of  summer  gar¬ 
ment  over  the  girdle  this  season.  Summer  dresses  de¬ 
mand  smoothness  of  line  above  the  waistline  and 
whether  the  girdle  is  cooler  than  the  one  piece  garment 
or  not,  tight  bodices  will  be  unsightly  if  there  is  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  bulge. 

Wardrobe  Promotions 

Cor.set  wardrobe  promotions  have  a  kick  back.  I  hear. 
Corset  buyers  who  are  not  in  favor  of  semi-annual  cor¬ 
set  sales  say  that  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  customers 
that  they  should  buy  several  corsets  at  one  time  for 
different  uses  or  for  the  economy  of  having  more  than 
one  of  a  style  at  a  time  so  that  garments  may  “rest” 
or  be  laundered  while  mates  are  being  worn,  means  that 
many  women  are  waiting  for  sales,  and  can  wait  for 
.sales,  if  they  are  well  provided  for. 

The  quarrel  seems  not  to  l)e  with  the  wardrobe  idea 
but  rather  with  sales.  They,  for  the  most  part,  believe 
that  if  stores  would  get  together  on  a  plan  to  have  clear¬ 
ances  and  not  promote  sales,  a  good  healthy  regular 
business  could  be  done  with  the  wardrobe  plan.  Home 
furnishings  departments  have  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  customers  wait  to  refur¬ 
nish  during  August  sale  jieriods.  One  large  department 
store  has  actually  discontinued  these  sales.  Perhaps 
corset  people  could  get  together  on  some  plan  along  the 
same  lines.  I  know  of  many  who  would  like  to  see 
something  of  the  sort  done. 


SELLING  HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Keen  interest  is  evident  in  the  proposed  Trade 
Practice  Rules  which  were  submitted  by  the 
Trade  Practice  Committee  of  the  Hosiery  Indus¬ 
try  for  consideration  at  the  Conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  April 
25th.  These  suggested  rules  are  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee,  formed  last  October,  which  repre¬ 
sents  all  associations  within  the  industry. 

Of  particular  interest  to  retailing  are  the  projxjsals 
by  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel  for  the  N.R.D.G.A.  The 
highspot  in  Mr.  Fox’s  proposals  is  the  one  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  the  “industry”.  Under  the  rules  as 
proposed,  retailers  are  included  as  part  of  the  industry. 
Under  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Fox  the  definition  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  (a)  and  (b),  and  the  manufacturers 
are  made  resjwnsible  for  labeling,  while  the  retailers 
are  responsible  solely  for  the  use  they  make  of  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  on  the  label,  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  labels  or  mutilating  or  altering  of  same. 

Specifically  Mr.  Fox  would  define  “Hosiery  Indus¬ 
try”'  as  covered  by  the  Rules  as : 


(a)  Manufacturers  and  importers  of  hosiery. 

(b)  Distributors  of  hosiery  other  than  manufacturers 
and  importers  thereof. 

“The  purpose  of  this  definition  dividing  the  industry 
into  two  groups”  said  Mr.  Fox,  “is  to  limit  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  responsibility  of  each  group,  particularly  for  the 
protection  of  the  retail  distributors  scattered  in  large 
numbers  all  over  the  United  States,  and  who.  for  the 
most  part,  have  neither  knowledge  of  these  proposed 
rules  nor  have  or  will  consent  to  them  prior  to  the 
approval  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Our  Asso¬ 
ciation  deems  such  factual  labeling  as  will  be  helpful 
to  consumers  in  purchasing  merchandise  should  l)e  pro¬ 
moted  as  rapidly  and  vigorously  as  possible,  but  that 
the  labeling  should  properly  be  and  must  be  done  by 
the  manufacturer,  who  alone  has  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  content  and  construction  of  merchandise  to  label 
same  accurately,  and  that  any  approved  rules  should 
clearly  place  such  responsibility  on  such  manufacturers.” 
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manufacturers  of  textile  soaps,  softeners,  oils,  finishes 

COLLINS  &  WESTMORELAND  STS  ,  Philo  ,  Po.  •  ST  CATHARINES,  Ontotio,  Conodo 


Further  proi)osals  made  by  Mr. 
l>'()x  include  the  suggestions  that  the 
"\V(X)1”  definition  l)e  amended  to 
conform  to  the  proposed  definition 
for  “Wool”  as  contained  in  the  trade 
practices  submitted  for  the  wool  in- 
flustry.  To  the  proposed  definitions 
for  “Hosiery”,  “Material  Content”, 
“Silk”,  “Wool”,  “Rayon”,  “Cotton”, 
“Linen”  and  “Superimixrsed”,  he 
also  projHJses  “Lisle”,  “Mercerized 
Cotton”,  “Combed  Yarn”,  “Gauge”, 
“Chiffon”,  “Crepe”  and  “Body”  be 
added. 

To  Rule  1  which  has  to  do  with 
material  content  labeling,  Mr.  Fox 
suggests  an  amendment  which  would 
not  only  cover  “Silk”,  “Wool”  and 
“Rayon”  hut  would  include  “Lisle” 
and  “Cotton”,  and  that 

(a)  It  would  be  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  manufacturers  and  im- 
]M)rters  of  hosiery  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  distribute,  or  advertise 
hosiery  without  having  first  marked, 
stamj)ed.  branded,  labeled,  or  other- 
wi.se  disclo.sed  a  full  nondeceptive  de- 
scriiTtion  of  the  fiber  content  of 
hosiery,  and 

(h)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade 
practice  for  any  distributor  of  hosiery 
to  remove,  alter,  deface,  or  in  any 
way  misrepresent  the  label,  brand, 
mark  or  stamp  or  other  representa¬ 
tion  made  as  to  the  content  or  struc¬ 
ture  of  hosiery  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof  with  the  intent  and  effect  of 
deceiving  the  purchaser  thereof. 

Where  hosiery  is  composed  of  two 
or  more  material  contents,  Mr.  Fox 
suggested  that  rules  for  “Raycm” 
conform  exactly  to  the  rules  for  the 
Rayon  industry  and  that  when  stock¬ 
ings  have  all  silk  bodies,  but  with 
welts,  heels,  toes  and  other  parts 
made  of  fibers  other  than  silk,  they 
“l)e  .so  labeled,  otherwise,  it  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  consumer  and  unfair 
to  competitors.  Such  hosiery  should 
l)e  designated  as  ‘silk  with  cotton 
heel  and  toe  or  cotton  welt’  or  other¬ 
wise.” 

To  Rule  III  which  defines  the  use 
of  descriptive  terms  such  as  “Silk 
Crepe”,  “Rayon  Creije”,  “Durene 
Cotton”,  “Silk  and  Rayon  Crepe”, 
“Mercerized  Cotton  and  Silk”,  etc., 
Mr.  Fox  proposes  an  amendment 
that  definitions  fully  comply  with 
suggestions  made  under  Rule  1,  so 
there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  stamping  of  “Firsts”.  “Ir¬ 
regulars”.  “Seconds”  and  “Thirds” 
under  Rule  \’  should  be  done  on 
both  stockings  of  each  pair,  contends 


There  are  more  sales,  more  profits  to  be  made 
on  hosiery  DuraBond  Finished! 

Bigger  turnover— the  hosiery  has  been  given 
extra  dullness,  soft  texture,  splash-proof,  snag 
and  run  resistance;  added  wear,  and  extra  clar¬ 
ity  that  makes  every  pair  look  more  sheer.  It  has 
b^n  given  all  the  qualities  that  **8ell  on  sight.” 

Better  repeat  businegs — the  finish  is  in  for  the 
life  of  the  hosiery,  the  life  is  substantially  pro¬ 
longed.  Satisfied  customers  return. 

More  profit— from  more  sales,  made  more  rap¬ 
idly.  Minimum  losses  from  snags 
and  pulls  in  handling. 

There’s  a  finish  to  fit 
%.  exactly  your  fabric. 
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Mr.  Fox.  He  points  out  that  “this  is  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  deception  such  as  exhibiting  the  un¬ 
stamped  stocking  and  not  the  stamped  one,  and  possibly 
matching  two  unstamped  and  selling  two  stamped  stock¬ 
ings  as  a  pair,  etc.  It  also  will  protect  the  distributors 
from  returns  of  unstamped  hosiery  claimed  to  be  first, 
which  in  fact  might  be  irregulars,  unless  both  stockings 
of  a  pair  are  marked. 

The  Rules  as  proposed  suggested  that  the  material 
content  on  other  than  “Firsts”  be  optional,  but  if  done 
must  comply  fully  with  the  rules  for  content  marking. 
In  this  respect,  ^Ir.  Fox  proposed  that  it  be  not  op¬ 
tional,  but  obligatory  to  put  on  full  factual  labeling  on 
every  grade  as  in  the  case  of  “Firsts”. 

He  further  suggested  that  since  the  term  “Irregulars” 
and  “Seconds”  are  confusing  to  the  consumer,  that  the 
industry  adopt  uniform  terminology  for  describing 
grades  of  hosiery  other  than  “Firsts”.  He  urged  that 
the  industry  adopt  the  word  “Irregulars”  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  hose  now  designated  either  as  “Irregulars”  or 
“Seconds”  and  that  the  term  “Thirds”  be  eliminated 
and  the  descriptive  term  “Menders”  be  used.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  will  then  be  apparent,  he  said.  “Irregulars” 
are  such  products  as  do  not  conform  to  the  industry’s 
standard  of  perfect  merchandise  but  which  require  no 
re-processing  of  any  kind.  “Menders”  are  those  prod¬ 
ucts  whose  imperfections  are  of  such  nature  as  to  re¬ 
quire  further  processing  of  some  kind  before  they  are 
marketed. 

“The  special  rules  which  are  given  for  “Bundle 
Goods”  and  other  heavy  types  of  hosiery  are  confusing 
and  should  be  made  clear,”  said  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  label¬ 
ing  of  such  merchandise  Mr.  Fox  believes  it  is  possible 
to  give  material  content  and  should  be  indicated  on 
rider  tickets  or  labels  attached  to  each  pair  of  hose. 

Hosiery  constructions  come  under  Rule  VI.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  to  be  supplied  when  these  Rules  are  finally 
approved. 

Under  Rule  VII  misbranding  and  misrepresentation 
are  taken  up  in  a  general  way.  For  example,  “English 
Rib”  is  cited.  It  provides  that  it  would  be  an  unfair 
trade  practice  to  mislead  or  deceive  purchasers  with 
respect  to  the  country  of  origin  of  such  hosiery,  or  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  such  hosiery  is  made  on  Eng¬ 
lish  type  machines,  when  such  is  not  the  fact.  If  it  is 
made  on  English  type  machines  and  marked  “English 
Rib”  it  shall  also  show  in  type  equally  conspicuous  the 
country  in  which  it  is  made. 

It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Fox  that  manufacturers  agree 
to  refrain  from  using  any  designation  as  to  construc¬ 
tion  which  may  be  misleading,  such  as  “semi-fashioned”, 
“non-mend”,  etc. 

Also  it  is  proposed  by  him  that  manufacturers  of 
hosiery  refrain  from  using  dyes  which  may  result  in 
injurious  effect  on  consumers.  Claims  against  distribu¬ 
tors  by  consumers  with  respect  to  this  matter,  he  said, 
“are  not  at  all  infrequent  and  some  distributors  have 
found  it  necessary  to  take  out  insurance  against  such 
claims.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  draft  of  Trade  Practice 
Rules  will  be  prepared  sometime  this  summer. 

Riders 

Hosiery  buyers,  I  find,  are  definitely  against  the 
practice’  of  using  “Riders”  as  proposed  in  the  Trade 


Practice  Rules  for  the  Hosiery  Industry. 

They  point  out  that  riders  quickly  show  the  effects  of 
handling  and  often  give  hosiery  the  appearance  of  old 
stock  in  a  short  time  when  actually  the  stock  may  not 
have  been  on  display  more  than  a  week.  A  crumpled 
or  dog-eared  rider  can  depreciate  merchandise  rapidly. 
Another  objection  is  that  paste  is  inevitably  left  on 
hosiery  when  the  rider  is  removed  and  customers  com¬ 
plain  of  it.  Accordingly  the  use  of  riders  was  discarded 
some  years  ago.  Again  customers  were  apt  to  remove 
riders  and  then  want  to  return  merchandise.  Of  course, 
stores  could  not  replace  informative  riders  and  such 
hosiery  would  then  be  without  material  content  infor¬ 
mation. 

As  to  tickets,  they  too  were  discarded  some  time  ago 
and,  I  understand,  that  it  was  principally  because  cus¬ 
tomers  objected  to  the  bulge  or  pin  mark  left  in  the 
hosiery  after  tickets  were  removed. 

The  use  of  inserts  containing  required  information 
has  the  possibility  of  being  lost  or  replaced  in  the  wrong 
pair  of  stockings. 

Sandal  stockings  cannot  carry  identification  on  the 
feet  of  stockings,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such  mark¬ 
ing  would  show,  and  manufacturers  I  have  talked  with 
tell  me  that  transfers  at  the  welt  is  impractical. 

Father’s  Day 

With  the  stores  going  in  for  Father’s  Day  promotion 
more  than  ever  before,  it  seems  to  this  writer  that  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  hosiery  departments  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  this  means  of  increasing  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  all  articles  of  men’s  wearing  apparel  that  are 
bought  by  women,  hosiery  is  most  frequently  purchased 
by  them.  They  buy  for  their  fathers  and  the  fathers 
of  their  children.  It  is  within  their  province  to  care 
for  the  clothes  of  the  family.  They  recognize  the  full 
value  of  quality.  In  the  case  of  hosiery  they  are  often 
the  menders  and  they  will  be  open  to  promotions  on 
this  momentous  day  for  a  worthy  gift  with  lasting  quali¬ 
ties.  So  for  Father’s  Day,  promote  quality  rather  than 
price. 

Woman’s  normal  purchasing  field  is  in  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops.  It  is  essentially  her  territory 
in  which  she  feels  quite  at  home  in  making  her  Father’s 
Day  gift  selections.  If  men’s  hose  is  not  carried  in  a 
general  hosiery  department,  but  in  the  men’s  haber¬ 
dashery,  point  out  the  fact  that  it  may  be  purchased  in 
the  store  by  the  use  of  placards,  posters  or  leaflets  as 
well  as  by  suggestions  by  salespeople.  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  display  of  those  hose  together  with 
posters. 

Whether  men’s  hose  is  carried  in  women’s  depart¬ 
ments  or  not,  it  is  a  smart  thing  to  do  to  show  cus¬ 
tomers  the  department  is  alive  to  current  events  and 
is  offering  a  service  by  making  suggestions  which  might 
aid  them  in  the  selection  of  gifts. 

*  *  * 

Most  hosiery  buyers  agree  that  the  average  unit  sales 
run  about  two  pairs  of  a  color.  One  of  the  few  three 
pair  promotions  noted  recently  was  the  one  of  Lord 
&  Taylor  who,  at  Easter,  offered  three  pairs  of  chiffon 
stockings  at  $2.75  “in  a  pretty  travel  case.”  The  case 
w’as  of  flow'ered  chintz  in  roll-up  style  with  three 
separate  pockets  for  the  three  pairs  of  hosiery. 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

•  By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  • 


Father’s  Day 

ONE  aim  of  the  Association’s  Father’s  Day  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  make  the  event  as  nearly  storewide  as 
possible.  The  Howland  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  which  has  had  great  success  in  this  direction, 
makes  Father’s  Day  the  climax  of  a  storewide  “Men’s 
Week’’.  In  such  an  effort  the  homefurnishings  depart¬ 
ment  will  find  a  number  of  protnotional  opportunities. 

“Men’s  Week’’  could  draw  attention  to  the  needs  not 
only  of  Father  but  of  all  the  masculine  members  of  the 
family,  particularly  including,  since  this  is  the  month  of 
weddings,  the  often  neglected  hridgegroom. 

This  should  he  a  good  time  for  the  Homefurnishings 
Division  to  dramatize  the  “hobby  room’’  in  model  room 
displays  and  windows.  Here  are  some  other  sugges¬ 
tions  : 

If  the  man  of  the  family  is  a  salesman,  he  probably 
spends  some  time  at  home  working  on  prospect  lists, 
studying  and  preparing  reports.  He  needs  working 
space,  a  desk  properly  equipped  with  files,  and  on  which 
he  can  use  a  typewriter,  and  an  I.  E.  S.  lamp. 

If  he  is  a  sportsman,  why  not  suggest  that  a  closet 
l)e  assigned  to  his  paraphernalia  and  properly  fitted  for 
the  storage  of  racquets,  clubs,  jx^les,  skis  and  sjwrts 
apparel  ? 

In  the  Linens  and  China  and  Glassware  departments, 
table  settings  for  “stag’’  entertaining  may  he  featured. 
A  number  of  such  occasions  will  suggest  themselves; 
the  buffet  after  a  poker  game,  party  for  the  pro.spective 
bridegroom,  etc. 

Bathroom  ensembles  may  feature  oversize  towels  and 
“masculine’’  color  schemes. 

Single  items  which  suggest  themselves  are : 

1.  Furniture:  Leather  easy  chairs,  tables  with  racks 
to  accommodate  magazines  and  newspapers,  bookcases, 
desks,  smoker’s  tables,  substantial  porch  and  lawn 
chairs,  radios,  hassocks,  bars,  game  tables. 

2.  Lamps. 

3.  Housefurnishings :  Sparklets;  melal  balls  to  freeze 
ice  in  and  use  for  cooling  drinks  without  diluting  them ; 
over-size  coffee  cups  for  that  old-fashioned  touch ;  carv¬ 
ing  sets  (why  not? — it’s  the  man  of  the  house  who 
does  the  carving,  and  the  grumbling.) 

4.  Linens  and  Domestics  and  Draperies :  Bath  sheets ; 
monogrammed  bath  towels  and  accessories;  new  drap¬ 
eries  and  slipcovers  for  the  man’s  study  or  office;  seat 
covers  for  his  car. 

5.  Electrical  Appliances:  Sun  lamps;  portable  air 
conditioners ;  electrical  drink  mixers,  electric-lighted 
shaving  mirrors. 

A  good  way  to  hit  on  novel  suggestions  is  to  make 
your  own  survey  of  ways  in  which  the  neglected  male 
may  suffer  in  a  home  run  by  women  and  furnished 
pretty  much  according  to  their  tastes  and  notions  of 
convenience.  In  the  bedroom,  for  instance,  does  he 
have  to  bend  almost  double  to  get  a  look  at  his  tie  or 


his  hair  in  a  dressing  table  mirror  ?  That  l)edroom  needs 
a  portable  wood-mounted  mirror,  then,  for  the  top  of 
his  bureau.  If  he  has  a  portable  typewriter,  must  it 
find  makeshift  storage  space  behind  a  door  or  in  a  bed¬ 
room  closet?  Your  stock  of  modern  occasional  tables 
and  desks  includes  some  with  space  just  right  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  tyiJewriter.  (It  should  include  more,  hut  the 
manufacturers  have  not  yet  examined  this  problem 
sufficiently).  And  for  the  lady  who  follows  the  type¬ 
writer-user  around  to  make  sure  he  puts  a  folded  table¬ 
cloth  or  newspaper  under  it  l)efore  setting  it  up  on  a 
dining  room  table,  the  suggestion  of  a  proper  desk  or 
typewriter  stand  is  obvious. 

Invite  the  hride-to-he  who  is  furnishing  a  new  home 
to  analyze  her  prosi)ective  husband’s  habits.  For  in¬ 
stance;  if  he  likes  a  low  chair  and  .sprawls  in  it  so  that 
the  heels  of  his  heavy  shoes  dig  into  the  carpet,  then  she 
should  ( 1 )  buy  a  durable,  textured  floorcovering  which 
won’t  show  scuff  marks  or  (2)  provide  a  hassock  for 
the  chair. 

A  simple  idea  which  makes  a  Ijig  promotional  splash 
is  to  answer  the  time-honored  question,  “What  colors 
do  men  like?’’  and  feature  them.  A  smart  copywriter 
can  go  to  town  on  a  little  thing  like  that,  and  women 
love  it. 

Houses  Into  Homes 

As  usual,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  homebuilding 
takes  the  spotlight,  and  the  homefurnishings  division 
ties  in  with  building  activity.  Some  stores,  like  Wana- 
maker’s  (see  cut  on  next  page)  have  worked  out  a 
close  arrangement  with  builders.  Model  homes  are  fur¬ 
nished  ;  furnishing  budget  advice  is  offered.  Each  year 
brings  news  of  a  somewhat  closer  tie-up  somewhere. 
This  .season  a  Boston  furniture  store  sells  its  own 
houses  and  throws  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  furniture. 

The  liberalized  F.  H.  A.  arrangements  seem  likely  to 
stimulate  individual  small  home  building  and  multiple 
housing  projects,  though  the  results  are  not  yet  to  be 
seen  clearly.  So  far  it  appears  that  bankers  are  not 
rushing  to  accept  the  F.H.A.-insured  25-year  mort¬ 
gages,  sound  and  safe  as  they  seem  to  be. 

Most  news  of  housing  activities  and  ideas  continues 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  making  home  ownership  possi¬ 
ble  in  income  groups  where  it  has  not  been  possible 
before.  For  instance,  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  is  considering  a  plan  to  cooperate  with  building 
material  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
a  three-bedroom  house  at  $2,500  exclusive  of  land,  for 
families  with  incomes  of  $30  a  week  or  less. 

This  is  sound  and  laudatory.  But  as  regards  the 
store’s  prospects  of  increased  business  from  housing 
activity,  the  most  desirable  end  is  not  to  create  more 
homeowners  by  building  more  “minimum”  houses 
but  to  lower  the  cost  of  houses  to  groups  in  which  home 
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WanamaUer’s  and  Harmon'  Will  Find  Your 
Plot,  BuildYour  House,  Furnish  k.  Finance  kl 


fl[)0  YOU  know  where  to  look  for  a  (dot?  Do  you  know  a  good  ^rdutect?  Do  you  know 
how  much  you  thould  spend  on  a  house  in  relation  to  your  income?  Do  you  know  how 
much  you  should  spend  on  furniture  in  relation  to  your  house?  Can  you  aff^d  charm 
as  well  as  comfort?  Can  you  get  good  lighting?  How  much  should  you  spend  on 
bedding?  How  much  china  and  crystal  will  you  need?  Should  you  buy  sterling  ot  plate?' 
AU  these  questions,  from  the  plot  to  the  plate,  Wanamaket'a  will  answer .  Ovm*  «• 
Shutters  and  Shingles  on  the  Eighth  Floor.  You’ll  find  a  representative  of  the  famous  Harmon* 
onfanizaticHi  who’ll  give  you  invaluable  help  about  the  actual  building  of  your  home.; 
Wanamaker's  will  give  you  invaluable  help  tn  fumi^ng  and  budgeting!  Drive  out  and 
see  our  furnished  model  houses  in  Long  Island.  New  Jersey,  Westchester!  &nell  the  fresh 
air,  look  up  at  the  wide  blue  sky,  linger  under  the  shady  trees,  pick  a  plot  of  your  own! 
We’ll  make  it  as  simple  as  buyinig  a  hat.  We’ll  do  everything— down  to  pUntiiig 
flowering  bushes  in  the  garden.  You  can  toss  us  a  single  check  for  everything— 
and  move  in.  Or  pay  your  first  installment— and  move  in!  Come  and  ulk  it  over— now! 

to  R««li  How  to  RckIi  How  to  Rttck 

Harbour  Croon,  L.  I.  OwllMm,  Now  Joraoy  Orckord  Hdl,  WoUckoUor 


Wanamaker’s  this  spring  rontinues  its  rooperation  with 
the  Harmon  organization  in  serving  home-builders. 

ownership  is  already  accepted  as  a  normal  condition. 
It  is  oln'ious  that  the  less  money  it  costs  to  Iniild  a 
good  hotise,  the  more  money  can  he  siK*nt  on  furnishing 
it. 

A  few  years  ago  prefabrication  was  hailed  as  the 
possible  answer.  Recently,  there  has  been  less  talk  of 
it.  But  the  manufacturers  of  j^refabricated  lionses  have 
gone  right  on  improving  their  product  and  searching  for 
a  solution  to  their  most  pressing  problem ;  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  construction  so  simple  that  the  average  builder 
can  put  up  the  house  without  supervision  from  the 
factory. 

Three  years  ago,  some  stores  began  to  cooperate  with 
prefabricated  house  manufacturers  by  setting  up  model 
houses  in  their  furniture  departments  and  advertising 
them.  They  saw  in  the  novelty  of  the  idea  a  good 


traffic-builder.  Today,  with  the  improvements  worked 
(  ut  l)y  the  manufacturers  of  Iwth  wooden  and  steel 
I'ouses  and  the  growth  of  numerous  prefabricated  de- 
veIoi)ments  about  the  country,  department  stores  might 
well  consider  again  the  two  questions  that  they  asked 
l;eforc  hut  never  really  answered:  (1)  Should  they 
sptmsor  and  advertise  the  idea  on  the  theory  that  a 
iK'tter  house  for  less  money  would  mean  more  business 
for  tlie  store?  (2)  Would  it  be  profitable  for  the 
store  to  secure  the  agency  for  a  line  of  prefabricated 
houses?  (Some  people  feel  that  department  stores 
should  have  been  the  logical  distributing  agency  for 
automobiles ;  that  the  department  stores  missed  out  on 
the  opportunity  and  should  try  to  avoid  having  the 
same  experience  with  prefabricated  houses). 

In  any  case  stores  should  keep  up  to  date  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  field.  A  list  of  manufacturers  from  which 
you  may  select  those  operating  in  your  vicinity,  may  l3e 
obtained  by  writing  to  this  department. 

*  *  ♦ 

“Architectural  Forum”  for  April  carries  preliminary 
sketches  and  jilans  of  the  “Town  of  Tomorrow”,  the 
group  of  21  houses  included  in  the  Home  Building 
Center  planned  for  the  World’s  Fair.  This  section  of 
the  Fair  will  also  include  an  electric  farm,  a  Home 
Building  Products  Exhibition  Building,  a  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  and  Decoration  Building  and  a  Community 
Arts  Building. 

The  21  houses,  each  designed  for  the  needs  of  a 
specific  hypothetical  family,  cover  a  price  range  from 
$3,000  to  $18,000.  The  plans,  as  shown  in  “Architec¬ 
tural  Forum”,  are  still  in  the  tentative  and  formative 
stage,  hut  it  would  seem  that  while  nothing  startling 
in  general  architectural  atmosphere  may  be  exi)ected, 
many  little  touches  and  devices  will  make  news.  Home- 
furnishings  people  will  find  it  extremely  interesting  to 
examine  these  plans  in  their  present  form  and  follow 
their  development  as  the  Fair  takes  shape.  In  addition 
to  tlie  21  individual  houses,  there  will  he  a  Domestic 
L'lilities  Building,  show’ing  basement  and  utility  room 
set-ups. 

*  *  *  ♦ 


A  certain  increase  of  interest  in  the  small  house  as 
an  arcliitectural  problem  was  evident  in  the  Architec¬ 
tural  League's  annual  show  of  photographs  and  plans 
in  Xew  York,  but  it  could  not  he  called  a  drastic  change 
in  the  professional  attitude.  Much  more  significant  was 
the  news  which  came  out  of  the  70th  Convention  of  the 
.\merican  Institute  of  Architects,  held  in  New  Orleans. 
Walter  D.  ^IcCornack,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  announced  a  proposal  that  the  Institute  as 
rejiresentative  of  the  profession  cooperate  with  federal 
agencies  and  manufacturers  of  building  materials  in  a 
campaign  to  build  two  million  $2,500  homes  for  families 
with  incomes  of  $30  a  week  or  less.  “The  tremendous 
consumption  of  radios  and  low-priced  automobiles  has 
l)een  a  lesson  to  us,”  said  Me  McCornack.  “Low-priced 
houses,  perfectly  constructed  and  designed,  would  have 
a  great  market  and  fill  a  definite  need  right  now.”  This 
is  extremely  interesting  to  some  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  lack  of  professional  interest  in  the  small  home  on 
the  part  of  architects  has  seriously  retarded  new  style 
developments  in  furniture  designed  for  that  type  of 
home. 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE  DISPLAYED 
IN  THE  NEW  CATALOG  CASE 


COMPLETELY 
LABELED  WITH 
CHATHAM’S  FAMOUS 
^^SPECIFICATION'^ 
LABELS . . . 


rN  CHATHAM’S  JVEW  CATALOG  CASE  you’ll  find  new  1938  merchandising  and  advertising  plans  to 
L  every  1938  Chatham  (to  retail  from  $1.19  to  help  ^^boost”  your  store  sales.  For  further  informa- 


$15.95)  represented  with  full-sized  swatches  for  you 
to  see  and  feel  and  judge  .  .  .  full  color  range  and 
specifications;  full  details,  too,  about  Chatham’s 


tion,  write  the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company, 
57  Worth  Street,  New  York  Oty.  Attention:  Mr. 
Colfyn. 
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Trafhc  Topics 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


This  Is  Important  to  You! 


Not  spectacular,  but  quietly 
effective  and  very  practical 
are  the  efforts  of  our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Shipping  Containers  to  re¬ 
duce  tare  weight,  also  to  reduce 
merchandise  damage  caused  by  in¬ 
adequate  or  faulty  packing. 

The  Committee  is  now  under  the 
chairmanship  of  W.  C.  McDermott, 
Traffic  Manager  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Results  already  obtained  and  re¬ 
sults  which  will  be  obtained  in  the 
future  through  a  continuation  of 
this  activity,  mean  actual  dollars  and 
cents  savings  to  you  in  your  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  also  all  the  at¬ 
tendant  benefits  of  receiving  mer¬ 
chandise  in  saleable  condition. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
members  to  come  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  aid  in  making  this  movement 
a  greater  success.  Follow  the  in¬ 
structions  on  page  42  of  the  April 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  BE  SURE 
AND  SEND  US  A  COPY  OF 
EVERY  LETTER  YOU  WRITE. 

Tare  Weight 

Based  on  information  contained 
in  reports  of  Committee  members, 
we  have  requested  numerous  manu¬ 
facturers  to  give  consideration  to  us¬ 
ing  lighter  shipping  containers.  We 
have  received  assurances  from  many 
manufacturers  that  they  will  cooper¬ 
ate.  Some  manufacturers,  however, 
have  responded  typically  as  follows : 

“The  only  suggestion  that 
we  can  make  is  that  whenever 
any  of  your  members  desire 
corrugated  shipping  cartons, 
they  so  specify.  We  do  have 
some  customers  who  still  insist 
on  veneer  and  wooden  cases, 
especially  those  at  far  away 
points,  as  the  contents  naturally 
arrive  in  better  condition.  We 
would  be  very  willing  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  you  on  the  terms  as 
mentioned  above.” 

To  take  care  of  instances  of  this 
kind  and  to  give  greater  impetus  to 
the  whole  movement,  we  suggest : 

1 :  That  all  members  (not  only 


Committee  members  )  make  reports 
to  us  containing  the  detail  shown  on 
page  42  of  the  April  Bulletin.  We 
will  send  the  following  letter  to 
manufacturers,  included  in  these  re¬ 
ports  : 

“Our  Association  includes  in 
its  membership  5800  depart¬ 
ment  stores  located  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  you  sell  your  product  to 
many  of  our  members. 

“We  recently  organized  a 
Committee  on  Shipping  Con¬ 
tainers  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  bringing 
about  a  reduction  in  the  tare 
weight  of  shipping  containers, 
wherever  possible,  in  order  to 
reduce  transportation  charges. 

“Each  Committee  member  is 
studying  shipping  containers 
used  by  manufacturers  in  mak¬ 
ing  shipment  to  his  store  and  is 
reporting  to  this  office,  the 
names  of  those  manufacturers 
who,  in  his  opinion,  are  using 
heavier  shipping  containers  than 
are  necessary  to  adequately 
protect  the  merchandise  while 
in  transit.  Your  name  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reports  of  Com¬ 
mittee  memliers  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  letter  is  to  suggest 
you  consider  the  possibility  of 
substituting  lighter  shipping 
containers  for  the  containers 
you  are  now  using. 

“The  gross  weight  of  one  of 
your  recent  shipments  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  .  while 

the  tare  weight  was  . . 

The  Committee  suggests  you 

use  a  .  container  instead 

of . 

“In  the  interest  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  we  should  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciate  your  cooperation.  After 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  this  matter,  may  we 
hear  from  you?” 

2 :  That  in  addition  to  this,  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  should  write  letters 
to  the  manufacturers. 

This  will  be  an  effective  method 
of  securing  early  and  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  from  manufacturers. 


Damage 

Members  have  written  many 
manufacturers  directly,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  excessive  and  repeated 
damages,  reiiuesting  that  packing  be 
studied,  and  in  some  instances  sug¬ 
gesting  changes  in  packing.  We  sup¬ 
plemented  these  letters,  pointing 
out  in  each  case  that  not  only  this 
member  but  all  other  Association 
members  buying  from  this  manufac¬ 
turer  were  affected  by  the  problem 
presented.  The  results  have  been 
most  gratifying,  with  most  manufac¬ 
turers  promising  immediate  study  of 
their  packing  and  some  reporting 
they  have  adopted  the  changes  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  memljers. 

In  several  instances,  acting  upon 
our  suggestion,  manufacturers  had 
the  Freight  Container  Bureau  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads 
come  into  the  plant  and  make  a 
study,  with  manufacturers  changing 
their  packing  to  conform  with  the 
Bureau’s  recommendations.  Sorry 
that  space  does  not  permit  detailing 
the  many  interesting  examples  we 
have  in  our  possession. 

ARE  YOU  DOING,  OR  WILL 
YOU  DO  YOUR  SHARE  OF 


R.  G.  Brown 

Receiving  Manager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Group. 
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THIS  PRACTICAL  WORK?  Re- 
niciiibcr,  we  want  copies  of  letters 
so  that  we  may  do  oUr  part. 

News  from  Detroit 

To  stimulate  interest  and  to  give 
direction  to  the  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  damage  to  merchan¬ 
dise  in  transit,  not  only  during 
April,  which  was  “Perfect  Shipping 
Month,”  but  throughout  the  year, 
our  'I'raffic  Group  Chairman,  R.  G. 
Hrowti  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  presided  at  a  large  luncheon 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Detroit 
Traffic  Group,  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads,  and  Michigan  Truck¬ 
ing  Associations,  at  which  he  said 
in  i)art : 

“Some  shipiKTs  realize  the 
iin])ortance  of  adequate  packing. 
Most  carriers  exercise  reason¬ 
able  care  in  switching,  loading, 
stowing  and  unloading,  although 
there  is  much  room  for  im- 
])rovement.  Some  receivers  are 
waking  up  to  the  idea  that  a 
close  inspection  of  a  damaged 
shi])ment  at  the  time  of  unpack¬ 
ing  is  most  desirable  in  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  the  car¬ 
rier  is  responsible  or  whether 
faulty  or  inadequate  packing 
I)y  the  shipper  was  partially  or 
wholly  responsible  for  the  dam¬ 
age.  We  have  found  that  it  is 
smarter  to  have  the  trouble  cor¬ 
rected  than  just  to  file  the 
claim.  .  .  . 

“Depending  upon  warning 
laWs  on  shipments  is  like  driv¬ 
ing  a  car  and  tooting  the  horn 
for  every  and  no  reason.  The 
time  was  when  you  could  fright¬ 
en  all  the  horses  and  jackasses 
with  your  siren,  but  today  the 
horses  are  all  gone  and  the  only 
jackasses  left  are  blowing  their 
own  horns.  The  answer  is  that 
everyone  must  do  a  better  job 
of  handling — Mr.  Shipper,  that 
means  you ;  Mr.  Carrier,  that 
means  you;  and  Mr.  Receiver, 
it  means  you.  ,  .  . 

“Let  each  of  us  Receivers 
hold  a  short  meeting  of  our 
handling  force  to  secure  and  in¬ 
terest  their  cooperation.  Cau¬ 
tion  your  receiving  clerk  to  see 
that  loads  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  platform  truck. 
Equip  those  who  open  cases 
and  corrugated  containers  with 
proper  tools.  Watch  their  hand¬ 
ling.  A  packing  case  falling  on¬ 
to  the  side  from  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  is  hazardous.  It  happens  in 
the  receiving  room — in  the  ship- 
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ping  room — and  in  the  carrier's 
freight  shed.  .  .  . 

“If  packing  is  inadequate,  ask 
the  vendor  to  do  something 
about  it.  Route  less-carload 
shipments  to  avoid  transfers,  if 
possible.  Keep  in  mind  that  you 
are  buying  merchandise  to  sell 
— you  are  not  in  the  business  of 
making  claims  against  trans¬ 


portation  companies.  Consider 
a  rug  slightly  chafed  on  the 
back.  You  file  a  claim.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  of  yours  buys  that  rug 
from  the  carrier  at  probably 
half  the  invoice  cost.  You,  Mr. 
Receiver,  lost  a  sale  of  a  rug 
but  you  thought  you  broke  even 
because  you  collected  your 
claim.” 


Precanceled  Stamps  and  Parcel  Post 


AN  order  issued  by  Ramsey  S. 
-^Black,  Third  Assistant  Postmas¬ 
ter  General,  prohibits  the  use  of  pre¬ 
canceled  .stamps  on  parcel  post  after 
June  30th,  also  eliminates  all  such 
stamps  over  the  6  cent  denomination 
and  “in  case  of  mail  of  any  other 
class  not  more  than  one  precanceled 
stamp  should  Ikj  affixed  to  any  one 
piece  of  mail  except  where  stamps 
of  the  correct  denomination  to  pay 
the  postage  are  not  available  at  the 
post  office.”  The  reason  behind  this 
action  are  contained  in  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Black  to  our  Wash¬ 
ington  Secretary,  Harold  R.  Young : 

“In  accordance  with  your  request 
at  the  time  of  your  call  yesterday, 
the  following  statement  is  submitted 
in  regard  to  the  recent  order  of  this 
office  concerning  ])reeanceled  postage 
stamps,  a  copy  of  the  order  being 
attached,  together  with  a  copy  of  a 
subsequent  one  postponing  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  until  July  1,  1938. 

“As  you  probably  know,  precan¬ 
celed  stamps  are  canceled  in  sheets 
before  being  sold  to  permit  holders, 
by  printing  or  hand-stamping  across 
the  face  of  each  stamp,  the  name  of 
the  post  office  and  State  between  two 
parallel  heavy  black  lines.  When 


Nineteenth 
Annual  Conference 

See  general  Convention 
story  in  another  section  of 
The  Bulletin  for  details. 
The  four  Traffic  Group  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  on  June 
29th  and  30th.  We  purposely 
concentrated  our  sessions  into 
two  days  to  economize  on 
your  time,  as  the  Convention 
runs  five  days. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT 
INCLUDED  ON  THE  PRO¬ 
GRAM?  PLEASE  SEND  IN 
YOUR  SUGGESTIONS 
NOW. 


matter  to  which  such  stamps  have 
been  affixed  is  presented  for  mailing, 
these  stamps  are  not  further  can¬ 
celed  in  the  post  office. 

“In  the  comparatively  few  com¬ 
plaints  received  at  the  Department  in 
regard  to  this  order,  two  objections 
are  mentioned  most  frequently,  one 
being  the  hazard  of  loss  to  mailers 
through  theft,  pilferage,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  ordinary 
stamps,  and  the  other,  that  mailers 
l)elieve  their  parcels  will  be  delayed 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  can¬ 
celing  the  ordinary  stamps  before 
the  parcels  are  dispatched. 

“With  respect  to  the  first  feature, 
we  believe  mailers  are  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  imjjression  when  they  state 
that  the  use  of  precanceled  stamps 
eliminates  all  chance  for  theft.  We 
have  reports  that  employees  of  pri¬ 
vate  firms  steal  precanceled  stamps 
as  well  as  ordinary  stamps  and  sell 
them  at  a  discount  or  trade  them  to 
dealers  or  other  permit  holders,  so  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  precanceled 
stamps  do  not  afford  the  full  pro¬ 
tection  which  mailers  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  do. 

“Employees  who  cannot  be  trusted 
by  their  employers  with  the  use  of 
ordinary  stamps  surely  cannot  be 
trusted  by  the  Department  with  the 
use  of  precanceled  stamps.  There 
is  no  way  of  telling,  merely  from 
the  appearance  of  precanceled  post¬ 
age  stamps,  whether  they  have  been 
used  previously  since,  as  stated 
above,  they  are  not  further  canceled 
at  the  post  office  at  the  time  of  mail¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
dishonest  employees  of  firms  to  ob¬ 
tain  used  precanceled  stamps  and 
use  them  over  and  over  again,  thus 
enabling  such  clerks  to  divert  to  their 
personal  use,  money  allotted  them 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  pre¬ 
canceled  stamps  or  sell  the  unused 
stamps  turned  over  to  them  for  use 
on  mail.  While  in  some  cases,  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Vendor  Relations 

By  DONAL  6.  MURPHY,  Vendor  Relations  Bureau 


Dress  Manufacturers  Propose  Plan  to 
Combat  Returns  Evil 


A  MEETING  of  the  Dress  Re-  Apparel  Bureau,  and  the  rules  set 

lurns  Committee  of  the  Vendor  forth  by  the  Popular  Priced  Dress 

Relations  Committee  and  of  Group  as  being  “consonant”  with 
representatives  from  the  Popular  the  FTC  trade  practice  rules. 

Priced  Dress  Manufacturers’  Group  In  the  first  place,  the  manufactur- 
was  held  at  the  National  Retail  Dry  ers’  rules  insist  on  a  preceding  or  ac- 
Goods  Association  offices  on  Tues-  companying  letter  before  any  re¬ 
day,  May  3rd.  The  purjxtse  of  the  turned  merchandise  will  be  accepted, 
meeting  was  to  give  the  dress  manu-  This,  of  course,  is  out  of  line  with 
facturers  a  chance  to  present  their  the  practice  of  most  large  stores  in 
program  designed  to  cut  down  on  using  a  uniform  returns  form  or 
unjustified  and  unfair  dress  returns,  ticket,  and,  if  insisted  u|x)n,  would 
T.  L.  Blanke,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Mer-  certainly  add  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
chandising  Division  manager,  opened  pense  necessary  in  making  any  re- 
the  meeting  and  invited  Louis  Rubin,  turn,  justified  or  not. 
executive  director  of  the  manufac-  Next,  the  manufacturers’  return 
turers’  group,  to  make  a  statement  rules  contain  a  provision  as  follows : 
of  his  views.  Mr.  Rubin  began  by  “Merchandise  is  sold  at  8%,  ten  days 
giving  a  fairly  complete  story  of  the  E.O.M.  (end  of  month).  Shipments 
efforts  that  had  been  made  by  his  after  the  25th  day  of  any  month  may 
association  for  a  period  of  two  years  he  dated  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
in  an  effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  following  month.  Anticipation  shall 
admitted  that  although  the  Federal  not  be  allowed  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
Trade  Commission  had  promulgated  60%  per  annum.”  It  is  scarcely 
fair  trade  rules  for  his  industry  these  necessary  to  say  that  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
rules  were  not  always  observed.  He  could  not  agree  to  such  rules  which 
also  stated  that  the  present  practice  might  be  held  to  be  binding  on  its 
of  “red-carding”  delinquent  retailers  members  in  any  transactions  with 
had  obtained  some  results  but  that  manufacturers,  as  the  terms  are  a 
he  was  opposed  to  it  because  “it  is  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
a  method  of  war  and  is  costly.”  ment  of  the  buyer  and  seller  in  their 

The  point  was  developed  through  negotiations, 
questioning  that  several  of  those  Mr.  Rubin  asked  that  the  N.  R. 
present  felt  that  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  D.  G.  A.  help  by  making  the  agree- 
had  already  done  as  much  as  a  volun-  ment  it  already  has  with  the  Apparel 
tary  body  should  through  its  arbitra-  Industry  Inter-Trade  Bureau  part 
tion  agreement  with  the  Apparel  In-  of  the  Association  platform.  It  was 
dustry  Inter-Trade  Bureau  (of  suggested  by  Mr.  Blanke  that  this 
which  the  popular  priced  manufac-  be  taken  under  advisement, 
turers’ group  is  a  member) ,  and  that  After  further  discussion,  H.  O. 
the  manufacturers’  group  had  Bergdahl  of  the  Associated  Merchan- 
achieved  a  measure  of  protection  in  dising  Corporation  advanced  a  sug- 
the  promulgation  of  fair  trade  rules  gestion  for  a  regular  procedure :  that 
for  that  industry  by  the  Federal  in  cases  where  a  retailer  was  found 
Trade  Commission.  to  be  a  “chronic  returner”  the  manu- 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  facturers’  group  should  ask  the 
to  note  the  differences  between  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  appoint  a  commit- 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  returns  policy,  as  tee  immediately  to  confer  with  them 
included  jn  the  agreefhent  with  the  as  to  whether  or  not  the  retailer  was 


guilty  of  violating  the  code  of  ethics. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
Lew  Hahn,  could  then  get  in  touch 
with  the  retailer  affected  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  wished  to  sit  in  with 
the  committee  and  present  his  side  of 
the  case  or  whether  he  would  get  in 
touch  with  the  manufacturer  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  settle  the  matter  directly.  It 
was  felt  that  in  this  way  many  cases 
would  be  solved  easily,  since  the 
average  retailer  would  not  want  to 
be  cited  by  the  committee  for  unfair 
practices. 

Mr.  Rubin  felt  that  Mr.  Bergdahl’s 
suggestions  were  sound,  and  also 
agreed  with  Mr.  Blanke’s  view  that 
any  such  committee  should  definite¬ 
ly  be  a  joint  one.  He  also  assured 
those  present  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  no  intention  of  citing  retail¬ 
ers  for  a  single  offense ;  this  proced¬ 
ure  would  be  brought  into  use  only 
in  the  case  of  the  chronic  offender. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  meeting  should  be  bul- 
letinized  for  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members 
and  Mr.  Hahn  stated  that  this  would 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  final  point  made  was  that  to 
be  workable  the  same  plan  would 
have  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  stores 
and  chains,  and  not,  as  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  suggested,  differentiated  in 
its  application  to  these  various  types 
of  enterprises. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were : 
Louis  Rubin,  executive  director. 
Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association;  Judson  Ford,  as¬ 
sistant  chairman.  Dress  Returns 
Control  Bureau;  Murray  Graham, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc. ;  A. 
A.  McCarty,  Cavendish  Trading 
Corp. ;  C.  G.  Sheffield.  B.  Altman  & 
Co. ;  H.  M.  Lane,  general  manager. 
New  York  Lerner  Stores;  H.  O. 
Bergdahl,  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corporation ;  A.  H.  Klubock. 
Mangel  Stores  Corp. ;  and,  from  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Lew  Hahn,  general 
manager,  T.  L.  Blanke,  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  manager,  and  Donal  G. 
Murphy,  Vendor  Relations  Bureau. 
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Joint  Committee  Appointed  to  Survey 
Cosmetics  Ads 


Members  of  the  Toilet  Goods 
Association  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
staff  members  of  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  held  a  joint  meeting  at  the 
N.  K.  D.  G.  A.  offices  May  4th  to 
tliscuss  plans  for  guarding  against 
cosmetics  advertising  which  might 
fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
new  Wheeler-Lea  Act. 

Irving  C.  Fox,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
counsel,  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
opened  the  discussion  by  reading  a 
jtrogram  which  he  had  drawn  up  and 
which  he  suggested  as  a  working 
agreement  between  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  retailers  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  advertising,  labels  and  ma¬ 
terial  included  in  cosmetic  packages. 
He  pointed  out  that  under  the  new 
Act  the  retailer  is  equally  responsible 
with  the  manufacturer  for  any  state¬ 
ment  made  in  advertising  material, 
and  stressed  the  fact  that  some  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  to  he  established  to 
protect  the  retailer. 

General  discussion  followed  and  it 
was  agreed  that  manufacturers  are 
primarily  resjwnsible  for  advertising 
matter  appearing  on  labels  or  distri¬ 
buted  with  their  product.  It  was 
])ointed  out  that  normally  retailers 
are  not  in  the  ^xissession  of  sufficient 
information  to  know  whether  the  in¬ 
gredients  contained  in  cosmetic  prod¬ 
ucts  may  he  harmful  or  whether  they 
will  produce  the  re.sults  claimed  for  a 
l)roduct. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  give  retailers  a  defi¬ 
nite  guarantee  that  any  claims  made 
for  their  product  were  justified,  and 
also  that  the  manufacturers  would 
stand  back  of  their  product  and  fight 
any  action  brought  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  sale 
of  that  product.  Hugh  Mock,  TGA 
counsel,  stated  that  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  experience  had  been  that 
reputable  manufacturers  stood  back 
of  their  products;  that  they  would 
continue  to  do  so,  but  that  they  could 
not  give  retailers  a  “blank  check”  to 
fight  any  claim  that  the  FTC  might 
make. 

It  was  decided  that  as  a  basis  for 
any  further  progress  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  should  make  a  study  of  claims 
put  forth  in  toilet  goods  advertise¬ 
ments  in  order  to  decide  what  sorts 
of  claims  must  be  outlawed  by  reput¬ 


able  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

H.  Gregory  Thomas,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Toilet 
(ioods  Association,  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  if  advertising 
and  pamphlet  copy  were  submitted 
to  that  Bureau  l)efore  release.  He 
explained  that  the  Bureau  did  not 
have  its  own  testing  laboratory,  but 
had  over  several  years  built  up  a 
most  useful  file  of  material  relating 
to  this  kind  of  copy  and  would,  in 
most  cases,  save  manufacturers  much 
trouble  by  advising  them  against  the 
publication  of  obviously  “overdone” 
advertisements. 

T.  L.  Blanke,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  manager,  asked 
if  it  would  lie  possible  for  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  issue  a  seal  of  ap¬ 
proval  to  advertising  matter  that  was 
satisfactory  upon  examination  by  the 
Bureau.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  w’ould  be  very  difficult 
to  give  their  approval  to  some  copy 
and  then  have  to  withdraw  it  on  a 
later  campaign,  or  to  approve  ma¬ 
terial  dealing  with  one  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  products  and  be  unable  to 
approve  that  advertising  another  of 
the  same  manufacturer’s  lines. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  suggest  to  their  memliers  in  bul¬ 
letin  form  that  they  find  out  whether 


“The  tax  on  undistributed  profits 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  American  busi¬ 
ness — the  plowing  in  of  profits  .  .  . 
More  than  ever  it  is  neces.^ary  for 
corjKirations  to  jilovv  in  their  reduced 
])rofits  to  maintain  emiiloyment,  to 
provide  a  cushion  against  losses  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  low  net  income,  and 
to  provide  capital  for  the  expansion 
of  merchandise  stocks,  of  accounts 
receivable  and  for  reemployment”. 
Jay  Iglauer, 

Chairman,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Taxation  Committee,  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee. 

*  *  * 

“I  like  casualness.  I  like  under¬ 
statement.  Underinfiection,  I  think. 


their  resources  have  submitted  their 
advertising  to  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  for  approval. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  when 
the  joint  committee  could  agree  on  a 
list  of  terms  the  use  of  which  is  defi¬ 
nitely  unfair,  this  list  can  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
members  and  interested  manufac¬ 
turers. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  all  present 
that  there  could  be  little  opposition 
among  either  retailers  or  manufac¬ 
turers  to  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  since 
it  had  lieen  produced  by  the  very  con¬ 
dition  it  was  designed  to  eliminate. 
All  agreed  that  the  time  had  come 
when  extra  efforts  must  be  made  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  cosmetics  ad¬ 
vertising  and  put  a  definite  stop  to 
the  extravagant  tyi^e  of  “ad”  that  has 
given  cosmetics  advertising  such  a 
bad  name  in  the  past. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  were :  Curtis  Campaign  of  Yard- 
ley,  Inc. ;  Paul  Vallee  of  Roger  & 
Gallet,  Paul  Douglas  of  Bourjois, 
Inc.,  W.  F.  Murtha  of  Blooming- 
dale’s  and  Ephraim  Freedman  of  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.  Staff  members  of 
the  TGA  included  Hugh  Mock, 
counsel,  C.  S.  Welch,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  and  H.  Gregory  Thomas,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Board  of  Standards; 
and  from  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  staff, 
Irving  C.  Fo.x,  counsel.  T.  L.  Blanke, 
Merchandising  Division  manager, 
and  Donal  G.  Murphy,  \'endor  Rela¬ 
tions  Bureau. 


gets  a  more  friendly  reception  than 
button-holing  people.  Underinfiec¬ 
tion  is  very  much  of  the  moment”. 
Ruth  West, 

Advertising  Manager,  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue,  Netv  York. 

*  *  * 

“If  we  cannot  clean  our  own 
houses  who  is  left  to  clean  them? 
To  me  it  seems  the  only  source  left 
is  the  red  tape  hand  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  who  are  we  to  damn 
when  the  curtain  rings  down  but 
ourselves  ?” 

J.  T.  Meek, 

Executive  Secretary,  Illinois 
Federation  of  Retail  Associa¬ 
tions  before  retail  forum 
luncheon  in  Philadell'hia,  Pa. 


"Quote—" 
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Mid-Year  Convention  Outstanding  in  Importance 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Broad  efforts  to  stimulate  business,  such  as  nationally 
planned  promotions  will  be  considered,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  earnest  attention  will  be  given  to  specific 
practical  methods  individual  stores  can  use  to  secure 
volume  this  Fall.  Certainly  this  is  a  year  when  mer¬ 
chandisers  will  feel  that  no  phase  of  their  business-get¬ 
ting  job  will  be  too  large  or  too  small  to  deserve  the 
spotlight  of  their  meetings. 

The  business  outlook  for  Fall  will  naturally  come  in 
for  most  serious  consideration,  and  such  clarification 
as  is  possible.  Elsewhere,  attempts  will  be  made  in  the 
session  to  supply  merchandise  executives  w'ith  a  better 
understanding  of  new  legislation  as  it  affects  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  will  include  the  new  Wheeler-Lea  law,  with 
its  far-reaching  infiuence  on  store  advertising,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  that  of  cosmetics  and  drugs,  and  vari¬ 
ous  special  restrictions  laid  on  business  by  Government 
agencies,  notably  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Although  hopeful  for  Fall,  the  merchandisers  never¬ 
theless  will  consider  how  to  do  a  better  merchandising 
job  in  the  event  that  the  general  business  situation  fails 
to  move  forward.  Much  of  their  thinking  will  center  on 
the  problem  of  merchandising  successfully  in  face  of 
lessened  employment  and  lowered  purchasing  i)Ower. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Merchandising  sessions  will 
be  a  conference  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.’s  Committee  on 
Major  Appliance  Merchandising.  With  the  objectives 
of  builditig  profitable  departments  and  standardizing 
operating  methods  the  committee  will  work  along  two 
lines — (1)  studying  profitable  departments  to  develop 
a  model  operating  plan,  (2)  correcting  such  abuses  as 
misleading  advertising,  the  use  of  warranties  that  are 
not  clear  to  the  customer,  the  giving  of  discounts  to 
consumers,  inconsistent  credit  practices,  and  the  use 
of  trade-ins  as  a  means  of  cutting  prices. 

Credit  Management 

The  role  of  the  credit  man  runs  high  in  retailing  this 
year.  It’s  his  job  to  w'orry  about  that  the  customers  keep 
paying  their  bills.  And  with  the  increase  in  installment 
selling  in  the  department  and  dry  goods  field,  his  job 
is  to  gauge  whether  the  time  is  right  to  contract  or 
expand  that  form  of  credit  granting.  In  the  sessions  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division,  the  discussions  will 
largely  center  on  installment  selling,  collections,  stand¬ 
ardization  of  practices,  and  training  methods. 

The  joint  session  with  personnel  to  discuss  higher 
productivity  in  the  credit  office  through  improved  per¬ 
sonnel  practices,  the  first  ever  to  be  held  by  these  two 
groups,  has  been  briefly  described  above.  In  regard  to 
installment  selling,  the  results  of  the  annual  deferred 
payment  selling  study  undertaken  annually  by  the  di¬ 
vision  will  be  analyzed  at  a  session  on  this  subject,  and 
the  problems  of  installment  selling  in  its  broader  eco¬ 
nomic  implications  will  be  covered  by  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  sales  finance  field.  To  help  stores  do  a 
better  system  job,  a  third  source  of  discussion  under 
this  heading  w’ill  emanate  from  a  description  of  an  out¬ 
standing  deferred  payment  operation  in  use  in  a  medium 
sized  store. 


Other  credit  management  sessions  will  be  marked  by 
the  |)resentation  of  a  series  of  statistical  reports  on 
credit  department  operating  results  based  on  studies 
undertaken  by  the  Division,  and  also  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  These  cover  trends  in  retail  credit  sales, 
collection  efficiency,  credit  department  expense,  and  the 
like.  Results  of  other  studies  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Division’s  operating  committees,  will  be  presented 
under  these  headings :  1^‘partment  Store-Credit  Bureau 
Relations,  Authorizing.  Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit 
Sales  Promotion.  The  need  for  further  improvement 
in  community  cooperation  among  credit  grantors  will 
be  stressed  in  an  address  by  a  manager  of  a  merchant- 
owned  credit  bureau. 

Traffic 

With  management  generally,  the  traffic  executive  will 
be  spurred  to  effect  savings.  The  jump  in  freight  rates, 
by  ii.self,  is  ample  cause  for  stringent  action.  To  de¬ 
velop  new  methods,  new  economies,  that  will  produce 
.savings  in  transportation  costs  and  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  expense  and  at  the  same  time  improve  service  to 
the  selling  departments — 'that  is  the  goal  of  the  Traffic 
Group  sessions  at  the  convention.  Such  a  goal  does  not 
contemplate  any  sacrifice  of  employee  morale — rather 
the  steps  to  be  taken  must  be  done  with  an  eye  to  knit¬ 
ting  more  closely  employee  good-will  and  satisfactitui. 

To  achieve  its  objective,  the  Traffic  Group  plans  a 
novel  departure  in  the  staging  of  two  sessions  of  round 
table  discussion  without  formal  speeches  (except  one) 
but  with  discussion  leaders  six'aking  for  three  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  floor  di.scussions.  In  this  way  the 
traffic  men  will  get  to  the  very  roots  of  their  work,  and 
put  every  function,  system  and  job  through  a  wringer 
of  debate  and  criticism  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
member  has  the  most  economical  and  best  way  of  doing 
a  certain  job. 

Here  is  a  listing  of  a  few  of  these  discussions :  By 
what  unusual  way  have  you  speeded  up  your  opera¬ 
tions  ? ;  how  to  purchase  transportation :  ( 1 )  routing  an 
order  versus  {termanent  routing  instructions,  (2)  the 
necessity  for  completing  routing  instructions  based  on 
weight,  (3)  most  economical  method  of  making  charge- 
backs,  (4)  examination  of  motor  carriers’  cargo  poli¬ 
cies,  (5)  use  of  motor  carriers  on  long  hauls;  increas¬ 
ing  productivity  in  the  receiving  division  through  im¬ 
proving  personnel  practice  in  selection,  training  and 
supervision ;  discussion  of  the  results  obtained  through 
efl'orts  of  members  to  reduce  transiwrtation  costs  by  a 
reduction  in  the  tare  weight  of  shipping  containers  and 
formulation  of  plans  for  extending  this  activity ;  collec¬ 
tion  of  concealed  loss  and  damage  claims  where  carriers’ 
inspection  is  made  after  15  day  period ;  most  economical 
methods  of  complying  with  fiber  identification  rules. 

The  Traffic  Group,  it  will  be  noted,  will  participate 
in  two  joint  sessions — one  with  controllers,  store  mana¬ 
gers,  personnel  and  delivery  executives ;  and  another 
with  store  managers  and  delivery  men.  The  latter  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  a  search  for  new  econom¬ 
ies  in  operating  methods  that  will  reduce  expense. 
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Delivery 

Tlic  Delivery  Group,  in  its  search  for  means  to  re¬ 
duce  operating  expense  and  turn  nj)  methods  that  will 
achieve  increased  efficiency  and  higher  productivity, 
has  planned  its  sessions  along  these  lines ;  ( 1 )  various 
methods  of  operating  procedure  will  he  reviewed  and 
recommendations  advanced  for  the  elimination  of  non- 
essentials;  (2)  analysis  of  physical  layouts  will  he  made 
and  recommendations  for  revision  shown  which  will  cut 
costs  to  the  extent  of  justifying  the  expense  involved; 
(3)  a  discussion  of  the  factors  contrihuting  to  the  high 
cost  in  delivery  oix'ration  will  be  held  as  a  challenge 
for  fixed  and  controlled  items  of  expense;  (4)  a  review 
of  methods  and  schedules  of  work  designed  to  secure 
the  best  results  from  shortened  work  hours;  (5)  a  re¬ 
port  and  actual  demonstration  of  the  use  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  night  loading;  (6)  the  Group's  participation  in 
the  nation-wide  accident  prevention  program. 

The  (irouj)  in  addition  to  its  two  technical  sessions 
will  meet  with  the  other  Groujis  in  joint  sessions. 

Smaller  Stores 

With  the  liureau  of  Smaller  .Stores  now  functioning, 
the  program  for  the  mid-year  convention  will  provide 
richer  discussion  of  smaller  store  jirohlems  than  at  any 
lirevious  X.R.D.(T.\.  gathering.  4' wo  full  evening  ses¬ 
sions  are  being  turned  over  to  the  smaller  .store  peojile 
for  their  siiecific  benefit,  and  many  of  the  discussion.s  at 
the  other  meetings  during  the  week  will  have  a  direct 
application  to  small  store  needs. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  store  cannot  afford  to 
indulge  its  customers  with  services  the  necessity  and 
desire  for  which  are  not  clearly  apparent.  Somewhere 
in  the  giving  of  customer  services  there  comes  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns.  At  the  same  time  the  conn)etitive 
urge  in  the  smaller  store  is  to  provide  customers  with 
all  such  services  as  are  warranted.  How  to  provide  ser¬ 
vices  as  economically  as  possible,  and  what  services  to 
offer,  will  he  a  major  point  of  discussion. 

.\nother  imix)rtant  subject  being  scheduled  is  that  of 
buying  methods.  How  .shall  the  smaller  store  select 
his  resouroes?  It  it  profitable  for  him  to  join  a  buying 
office?  What  services  can  he  obtain  from  his  manufac¬ 
turers?  At  another  point,  a  small  store  man,  known 
for  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  on  per.sonnel.  will 
discuss  a  personnel  program  for  the  smaller  store.  With 
the  problem  of  cost  again  the  jiredominant  factor  as  In 
customer  services,  the  smaller  store  finds  itself  unable 
to  employ  high-priced  training  directors  and  the  highly 
technical  testing  methods  of  the  large  stores.  Does  a 
closer  relationship  between  management  and  personnel 
compensate  for  that  ?  How  can  the  smaller  store  take 
best  advantage  of  that  relationship? 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Hureau  of  Smaller  .Stores  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  most  ijressing  subject  among  smaller 
stores  was  the  ipie.stion  of  the  minimum  of  statistical 
information  a  store  .should  «)htain  in  order  to  operate 
efficiently.  .\  di.scussion  of  "Standard  Ex])ense  Account¬ 
ing"  will  take  up  one  phase  of  this  problem. 

In  all,  the  Mid-Year  Convention  ])rogram  will  he  so 
concrete  and  vital  to  the  topics  of  the  hour  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  that  no  member  of  the  X.R.D.G..-\.  can  help  hut 
have  a  more  efficient,  more  alert  store,  after  its  execu¬ 
tives  have  attended.  Be  there,  n'ithout  jail! 

\ 


TRAFFIC  GROUP'S 
FREIGHT  BILL 
AUDIT  SERVICE 

. . .  The  valuable  experience  and  knowl- 
edge  gained  through  specializing  in  de¬ 
partment  store  auditing,  makes  available 
to  members,  a  thorough  and  responsible 
audit  of  their  transportation  bills  by  a 
reliable  agency. 

. . .  This  service  has  been  used  by  many 
stores  for  over  ten  years. 

.  .  .  Freight  bills  can  be  audited  for 
three  years  back. 

.  .  .  The  charge  is  50%  of  refunds  col¬ 
lected  from  carriers. 

.  .  .  An  additional  service  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge,  ranging  from  $15  to  $40  a 
year,  (depending  upon  a  store’s  sales 
volume)  is  made  to  members  who  also 
want  the  audit  to  include  a  review  of 
routings  used  and  a  search  for  possible 
transportation  economies. 

.  .  .  The  results  of  this  audit  for  rout¬ 
ing  economies,  consisting  of  suggestions 
for  reducing  transportation  charges 
wherever  opportunities  exist,  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  report  to  the  member. 

.  .  .  The  valuable  information  devel¬ 
oped  during  an  experimental  period,  is 
convincing  evidence  that  this  audit  for 
routing  economies  is  needed  by  some 
stores. 

Consult  the 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Are  You  Familiar  With  These 
Management  Division  Reports 
Published  in  the  Last  Year? 

Member  Non-Member 

TRENDS  IN  COMPENSATING  SALESPEOPLE  Price  Price 

An  analysis  of  existing  wage-payment  methods  and  a  summary  of 
quota-bonus  and  commission  rates  in  64  major  departments,  based  on  a 

survey  of  254  stores.  86  printed  pages.  $1.50  $2.50 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  TESTING  IN  RETAILING 
A  review  of  the  background  and  objectives  of  testing,  a  description  of 
tests  now  in  use,  and  an  outline  of  preliminary  steps  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  testing  program.  63  printed  pages.  .75  1.50 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PACKING  CLINIC  (1938) 

A  summary  of  the  February  1938  Convention  session,  including 
speeches,  discussion,  a  scenario  of  the  moving  picture  shown,  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  old  and  new  packing  methods  displayed 

in  the  Packing  Exhibit.  30  mimeographed  pages.  .50  1.50 

1938  RESTAURANT  SESSION  PROCEEDINGS 

A  condensed  version  of  the  entire  discussion  at  the  all-day  meeting  of 
store  restaurant  executives  during  the  February  1938  Convention. 

Covers  such  problems  as  general  and  special  restaurant  promotions, 
menu  merchandising,  employee  cafeterias,  expense  reduction,  and  ser¬ 
vice  and  operating  problems.  28  mimeographed  pages.  .50  1.00 

CUSTOMER  RETURNS  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 

A  study  of  the  general  policies  and  methods  of  procedure  of  63  stores 

in  handling  merchandise  returns.  17  mimeographed  pages.  .25  .50 

DIRECTORY  OF  TRAINING  FILMS 

A  list  of  films  on  salesmanship,  merchandise,  and  health,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  film,  the  name  of  the  distributor,  and  the  conditions 

under  which  the  film  may  be  obtained.  Free  .50 

DISMISSAL  WAGES 

An  analysis  of  store  practices  in  giving  dismissal  notice  and  paying 
dismissal  compensation  to  regular  employee  when  discharged  for  other 

than  cause.  .25  .50 

IF  NOT,  FILL  IN  THE  ORDER  BLANK  AND  GET  YOUR  COPY! 

MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Please  send  me  immediately  the  following  reports: 


. Check  for . is  enclosed. 

. Please  bill  me. 

Signed . 

Title . 

Store . 

City . State _ 
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Coupon  Book  Credit  Plan 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


“Credit  Coupon  Account”.  This  re¬ 
ceipt  shows  the  customer’s  name, 
address  and  coupon  account  num¬ 
ber.  If  the  customer  has  failed  to 
bring  in  her  receipt  folder,  the  cash¬ 
ier  refers  to  the  alphabetic  file  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  coupon  ac¬ 
count  number.  If  the  customer  has 
the  receipt  folder  with  her,  the  cash¬ 
ier  posts  the  date  of  payment  and 
returns  the  folder  to  her.  The  cash¬ 
ier  then  immediately  refers  the 
transaction  to  the  coupon  ledger  file 
and  after  finding  the  proper  ledger 
card  turns  it  on  its  side  for  posting 
daily  receipts.  In  this  connection 
the  cashier  uses  a  small  date  stamp 
to  insert  the  date  payment  was  re¬ 
ceived.  A  separate  total  is  made  up 
each  day  of  cash  payments  received 
on  coupon  accounts  and  this  total 
must  balance  with  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  poster. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  ledger 
card  (see  Exhibit  F)  that  the  bal¬ 
ances  have  all  been  figured  out  an¬ 
ticipating  the  full  payment  every 
week.  In  case  a  customer  wishes  to 
pay  monthly,  we  require  that  four 
weeks  be  paid  in  advance.  After  the 
cashier  completes  the  posting  she 
then  takes  an  adding  machine  tape 
of  the  payments  just  stamped  on  all 
cards  turned  down.  This  must  equal 
the  cash  received  by  the  cashier.  In 
case  it  doesn’t,  an  immediate  check 
is  made  of  the  duplicate  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  against  the  adding  machine 
tape  and  the  ledger  cards.  If  any 
change  is  made  in  the  tapes,  care 
is  taken  to  insure  that  such  changes 
are  also  made  on  the  ledger  cards. 
All  tapes  are  marked  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  date  and  are  filed  for  at  least 
six  months.  The  trial  balance  is 
taken  by  the  cashier  on  the  24th  of 
each  month  and  this  balance  must 
check  with  the  control  clerk’s  totals 
for  the  coupon  account  ledger.  The 
cashier’s  next  step  is  to  make  out 
the  coupon  account  age  sheets  and 
check  off  payments  made  in  the 
proper  column. 

These  coupon  account  age  sheets 
(see  Exhibit  G)  are  used  to  show- 
past  due  accounts.  Column  No.  1 
is  filled  in  every  time  a  batch  of 
books  is  transferred  to  the  credit 
office  by  listing  numerically  all  books 


the  credit  manager  received  from 
the  head  cashier.  Column  No.  2  is 
filled  in  on  the  date  the  book,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  number,  is  sold. 
Columns  No.  3  (weekly  terms)  and 
No.  4  (weekly  payments)  likewise 
are  filled  in  at  the  time  the  coupon 
books  are  sold.  The  subsequent  col¬ 
umns  are  used  to  indicate  the  pay¬ 
ment  dates.  At  present  we  have  only 
one  payment  date  per  week,  namely, 
every  Wednesday.  These  dates  are 
always  filled  in  several  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  “paid  up”  status  of  the 
coupon  accounts  is  checked  off  each 
w-eek  by  the  cashier  from  the  cash 
receipts.  The  oldest  unchecked 
square  must  be  checked  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  After  all  this  has  been  done 
the  ledger  cards  are  again  filed  in 
their  upright  position.  In  case  un¬ 
even  amounts  are  paid,  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  credit  manager  for 
special  instructions. 

The  collection  department  also 
uses  this  form  for  following  up  ac¬ 
counts.  The  coupon  account  regis¬ 
ter  is  also  used  by  us  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  past  due  accounts. 

Duties  of  Head  Cashier 

The  head  cashier  issues  the  cou¬ 
pon  books  to  the  credit  office  as 
outlined  above.  She  also  receives  all 
down  payments,  together  with  the 
duplicate  copies  of  the  sales  vouch¬ 
ers  turned  in  to  her  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer  of  the  credit  department.  The 
cash  is  checked  and  balanced  against 
(1)  the  duplicate  receipts,  (2)  the 
audited  figure  as  computed  by  the 
audit  department  from  the  original 
sales  vouchers.  After  the  day’s  cash 
has  been  balanced,  the  head  cashier 
date  stamps  each  cash  receipt  with 
her  own  stamp  and  then  turns  all 
cash  receipts  so  dated  over  to  the 
coupon  account  cashier  to  be  filed 
alphabetically.  The  head  cashier 
also  receives  payments  made  cur¬ 
rently  by  the  accounts  receivable 
cashier  to  apply  on  coupon  accounts. 
These  funds  and  cash  receipts  are 
checked  just  the  same  as  any  other 
payment  made  on  accounts  receiv¬ 
able. 

When  coupons  are  turned  in  to 
the  head  cashier  by  the  tulie  room 


cashiers,  the  C.  O.  D.  cashiers,  the 
accounts  receivable  cashiers,  the 
drivers,  the  cash  registers,  or  from 
any  other  source,  the  head  cashier 
includes  them  in  the  total  with 
checks,  currency  and  coin  when  re¬ 
porting  total  receipts  by  cashiers  or 
cash  registers  to  the  sales  audit  de¬ 
partment.  The  total  coupons  re¬ 
ceived  each  day  are  shown  separate¬ 
ly  on  the  head  cashier’s  report  under 
a  special  line  marked  “deferred  pay¬ 
ment  ledger  38”  as  “credit  coupon 
ledger  65”.  A  separate  column  is 
provided  for  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  Cash  Journal  and  when  the  head 
cashier  makes  the  journal  entries 
each  day,  she  credits  cash  sales  with 
all  receipts,  including  the  amount  of 
coupons,  and  enters  the  amount  of 
the  coupons  in  the  column  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

Duties  of  Accounts  Receivable 
Control  Clerk 

Credit  coupon  control  is  kept  by 
the  control  clerk  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  accounts  receivable  con¬ 
trols.  She  maintains  a  control  known 
as  “ledger  62”.  Each  day  she  re¬ 
ceives  the  audited  original  credit 
coupon  voucher  from  the  audit  de¬ 
partment.  She  runs  an  independent 
total  of  these  checks  and  enters  the 
total  debit  to  her  control,  adding 
such  an  amount  to  the  previous  day’s 
balance  and  reducing  the  new  bal¬ 
ance  by  the  collection  as  reported  on 
the  accounts  receivable  collection  re¬ 
cap  from  the  audit  department.  On 
the  24th  of  each  month  she  receives 
a  tape  from  the  head  cashier  of  the 
lialances  open  on  the  credit  coujjon 
account  ledger  cards  (see  Exhibit  F) 
and  the  balance  of  her  control  and 
the  tape  received  must  balance.  If 
they  don’t  balance,  the  control  clerk 
must  notify  the  Assistant  Controller 
immediately. 

Sales  Audit  Department  Procedure 

A  clerk  in  the  sales  audit  depart¬ 
ment  receives  from  the  head  cashier 
a  duplicate  copy  of  the  coupon  ac¬ 
count  register.  Each  day  the  cou¬ 
pon  sales  vouchers  are  turned  over 
to  this  clerk  by  the  cashier  covering 
the  current  day’s  sales.  She  immedi¬ 
ately  enters  the  current  date  on 
which  the  voucher  was  made  out 
opposite  the  corresponding  number 
on  the  register  in  column  1.  The 
checks  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
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N.  C.  R.  CLERK-WRAP  PLAN 
MEANS  ECONOMY  FOR  1938 


WELCOME  ECONOMIES  all  along  the 
line  make  the  National  Cash  Register 
Clerk-Wrap  Plan  a  really  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  it 
saves  expense: 

*  Eliminates  the  cost  of  sales  books — be¬ 
cause  it  prints  its  own  sales  checks  and  sales 
records. 

*  Cuts  the  cost  of  auditing  sales  checks  — 
because  it  automatically  tabulates  and  adds 
the  amount  of  every  sales  check. 

*  Affords  salespeople  more  time  for  selling 
—  because  it  saves  time  ordinarily  devoted  to 
writing  sales  slips  by  hand. 


•  Saves  cashiering  expense  —  because  each 
clerk  makes  her  own  change. 

•  Saves  expense  of  wrappers  —  because  each 
clerk  wraps  the  goods  she  sells. 

•  Less  delivery  expense  —  faster  clerk  service 
encourages  customers  to  carry  packages  rather 
than  have  them  sent. 

•  YeSf  the  N,C,R.  Clerk-Wrap  Plan  means 
economy  for  1938.  Most  stores  use  it  exten¬ 
sively,  keep  their  store  systems  up  to  date; 
but  some  stores  have  not  had  a  complete 
cash  register  survey  since  the  original  registers 
were  installed.  Why  not  let  the  N.  C.  R.  repre¬ 
sentative  make  a  complete  survey  now?  It  may 
result  in  greater  economies  for  1938. 


THE 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Cds/)  Regiiters  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Mjchinei  •  B,^)nkBookkeeping  /M.Kfiines  •  Check  ■ 'Hriting  jnd  Signing  Mjchinei 
Posting  Mdchinei  •  Analym  iMac/iines  •  Postage  Meter  M.ichmei  •  Accounting  M.ichme  Desks  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


punch  operators.  These  operators 
punch  the  regular  sales  audit  cards 
for  each  credit  coupon  voucher  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  instruct¬ 
ions: 

1.  Punch  the  last  four  numbers  of 
the  credit  coupon  voucher  num¬ 
ber  in  the  book  and  check  space 
on  the  card. 

2.  Punch  a  card  for  the  amount 
from  Line  1,  2  or  3  (indicating 
denomination  of  book)  of  Ex¬ 
hibit  B,  whichever  is  filled  out. 
Department  700-Clerk  7000 — 
Ledger  62. 

3.  Punch  a  card  for  the  amount 
from  Line  16  (showing  carrying 
charge),  Exhibit  B.  Department 
702— Clerk  700a-Lcdger  62. 

4.  Punch  a  card  for  the  amount 
from  Line  17  (showing  investi¬ 
gation  fee),  Exhibit  B.  Depart¬ 
ment  702 — Clerk  7000 — Ledger 
62. 

The  completed  punch  cards  are 
then  balanced  and  included  in  the 
audited  sales  in  the  regular  manner. 
When  entries  appear  on  the  three- 
day  run  handled  by  the  coupon  book 
clerk  in  the  sales  audit  department, 
coupon  book  numbers  are  checked 
off  on  the  coupon  book  register  in 
column  6  by  means  of  a  check  mark. 
Any  numbers  checked  in  column  1 
and  not  checked  in  column  6,  or  vice 
versa,  are  immediately  investigated. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  credit 
coupon  vouchers  are  delivered  to  the 
accounts  receivable  control  clerk. 
The  audit  department  totals  the 
amount  shown  in  space  14  daily  (see 
Exhibit  B).  This  amount  represents 
down  payments  on  credit  coupon  ac¬ 
counts.  The  head  cashier  gives  the 
audit  department  the  amount  of  the 
total  down  payment  receipts  (see 
Exhibit  B)  and  other  cash  received 
each  day.  This  amount  has  to  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  foregoing.  This  total 
is  then  added  to  the  total  of  accounts 
receivable  receipts  covering  the  cou¬ 
pon  book  ledger  and  such  total  rep¬ 
resents  the  cash  receipts  each  day  for 
the  coupon  book  ledger.  This 
amount  is  to  show  on  the  regular 
cash  received  audit  report  delivered 
each  day  to  the  accounts  receivable 
control. 

Statistical  Department  Procedure 

At  the  close  of  the  month  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Department  makes  a  General 


Ledger  entry  charging  merchandise 
sales  to  the  entire  transaction,  cred¬ 
iting  Coupon  Account  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Ledger  with  the  valuation  of 
the  coujxtns,  Coupon  Carrying 
Charge  Account  with  the  amount  of 
the  interest  or  carrying  charge,  and 
Credit  Coupon  Investigation  Fee 
Account  with  the  amount  included 
in  the  transaction  represented  by  in¬ 
vestigation  fees.  The  balance  of  the 
Credit  Coupon  Account  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  credit  lialance.  If  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true,  it  would  indicate  the 
possibility  of  an  entry  gone  wrong 
or  that  counterfeit  coupons  were  be¬ 
ing  cashed.  When  such  a  condition 
exists,  the  Treasurer  is  immediately 
notified. 


Cancellations  and  Voids 

In  any  case  where  a  customer 
wishes  to  cancel  a  contract  or  cash 
any  coupons,  special  arrangements 
must  be  made  with  the  credit  mana¬ 
ger  in  the  credit  office  and  all  voids 
must  also  be  OK’d  by  him. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  above  covers  the  procedure 
followed  in  the  credit  office,  accounts 
receivable,  sales  audit,  and  statistical 
departments  in  handling  our  coupon 
Ixjoks,  in  considerable  detail.  How¬ 
ever,  if  any  further  particulars  are 
desired  with  regard  to  this  opera¬ 
tion,  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
direct  to  the  executive  office  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  which 
has  a  complete  report  on  file. 


Selling  Home  Furnishings  Successfully 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


been  analyzing  the  problems  arising 
from  the  attempt  to  satisfy  such  a 
great  variety  of  demands.  My  office 
has  functioned  as  the  clearing  house 
for  a  comparison  of  their  problems 
and  ideas.  As  a  result  these  officers 
have  set  up  constructive  programs 
for  their  own  guidance  and  for  the 
training  of  assistants  and  salespeople 
based  on  their  years  of  experience 
with  all  types  of  customers,  and 
drawn  as  well  from  the  principles  of 
interior  decorating  set  down  by 
artists  and  authors  who  are  experts 
in  the  field. 

“The  purpose  of  this  book,  then, 
based  on  these  studies  is  to  provide 
in  a  reasonably  short  volume  the 
essential  principles  of  home  furnish¬ 
ing  and  decoration,  and  to  outline 
the  kind  of  service  necessary  for 
meeting  the  various  requirements  of 
customers  interested  in  making  their 
homes  comfortable  and  attractive. 
The  author  believes  the  Ixjok  will 
also  be  valuable  as  a  textI)Ook  for 
classes  in  retailing  in  schools  of 
commerce.  Since  the  problems  and 
reactions  of  thousands  of  customers 
are  reflected  in  its  pages,  the  book 
may  likewise  be  useful  to  those  who 
are  furnishing  homes  but  lack  time 
to  study  the  larger  and  more  special¬ 
ized  books  on  the  subject.’’ 

Beginning  with  “Foundations  of 
Good  Selling,”  which  includes  cus¬ 
tomers’  motives  and  problems,  and 
merchants’  objectives,  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  deals  briefly  with  the  intimate 


problems  of  store  keeping,  such  as 
stock  of  merchandise  to  be  carried, 
the  timing  of  offerings  to  meet  con¬ 
sumer’s  desires;  practical  planning; 
the  buyer’s  actual  problem  in  meet¬ 
ing  customer’s  demands ;  display 
and  advertising,  oral  presentation. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  home  fur¬ 
nishings  principles  of  decoration 
with  emphasis  on  the  suitability  of 
furnishings  to  specific  rooms.  Prop¬ 
er  color  and  combinations  are 
stressed  with  an  accompanying  color 
diagram  of  the  so-called  warm  and 
cool  colors,  with  the  primaries,  sec¬ 
ondaries,  intermediates,  complements 
and  triads. 

Following  chapters  deal  with  Line, 
Form  and  Texture;  Effective  De- 
jmrtment  Display ;  Selling  Suggest¬ 
ions  ;  Early  Period  Influences  with 
an  interesting  chart  showing  the  Re¬ 
lationship  of  Furniture  Periods  to 
Each  Other  and  to  Historic  Events 
from  before  1100  to  1928. 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  a 
series  of  review  questions,  while  il¬ 
lustrations  of  emphasizing  display 
are  liberally  scattered  throughout 
the  book,  some  of  which  are  from 
well-known  stores  other  than  those 
associated  with  the  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corixjration,  which  lends  as¬ 
surance  that  the  principles  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Reyburn  are  general  practice 
in  large  stores,  and  not  limited  to  the 
stores  with  which  he  has  been  so 
long  identified. 
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The  famous  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Method  provides 
the  fastest  known  method  of  listing  and  adding 
amounts.  Special  Burroughs  features— such  as  auto¬ 
matic  count  of  transactions,  automatic  accumulation 
of  grand  total,  etc. — further  speed  up  and  simplify 
the  work  where  a  listing  sales  audit  is  required. 


New  Electric  Duplex  Calculator  saves  thousands 
of  recap  addings  by  providing  individual  totals 
and  grand  total  in  one  run.  Electric  operation 
simplifies  the  work  and  safeguards  accuracy.  The 
Burroughs  “Block  System”  of  sales  audit  is  particu¬ 
larly  flexible  and  economical. 


Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right 
machine  for  any  sales  audit  job 

Whatever  method  you  use — whether  it  calls  for  listing  or  non -listing  or  both 
—Burroughs  can  provide  exactly  the  right  machine  to  handle  the  work  with 
greater  speed,  ease  and  simplicity.  Your  local  Burroughs  representative  will 
be  glad  to  assist  you  in  your  selection.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  6545  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ADDING,  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES  .  CASH  REGISTERS  .  TYPEWRITERS  .  POSTURE  CHAIRS  .  SUPPLIES 
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Retail  Education  in  Detroit  which  many  consider  of  unique 

value  is  the  testing  service  for 
{Continued  from  page  36)  placement  purposes  made  tx)ssible 


Education,  a  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  established  in 
Wayne  University.  This  new  de¬ 
partment  set  about  to  help  us  justify 
the  allotment  of  special  funds  for 
retail  training,  by  appointing  a  co¬ 
ordinator  to  assist  with  the  promo¬ 
tional  work,  to  organize  new  classes, 
develop  instructional  material  and 
co-ordinate  the  instruction  and  work 
experiences  of  the  persons  enrolled. 

Since  January  1st,  20  classes  have 
been  organized  with  562  employed 
pieople  enrolled.  These  represent 
157  different  distributive  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  city.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
structors  actually  are  engaged  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  teaching  and 
truly  are  masters  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Similar  courses  have  likewise  been 
offered  in  the  Evening  School  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Guidance  and  Placements 

Since  1921  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  have  operated  a  placement 
service  which  has  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  continued  patronage 
of  many  of  Detroit’s  employers.  In 
1930  the  placement  service  was 
brought  into  a  closer  relationship 
than  formerly  existed  with  the  coun¬ 
seling  service  in  the  high  schools  to 
the  end  that  the  two  activities  which 
are  considered  of  prime  importance 
to  young  people  as  individuals, 
namely,  guidance  and  placement, 
have  become  very  closely  affiliated  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

As  a  result  of  this  closer  relation¬ 
ship  the  Division  of  Guidance  and 
Placement  at  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  each  semester  receives  detailed 
reports  from  the  high  school  coun¬ 
selors  giving  essential  facts  about 
the  training  and  the  personality  rat¬ 
ings  received  by  the  young  people 
who  are  about  to  be  graduated.  Thus 
the  Division  is  able  to  furnish  to 
prospective  employers  not  only  the 
specific  facts  obtained  by  the  place¬ 
ment  counselors  in  the  central 
offices  from  our  registrants  but  also 
quite  definite  credentials  from  the 
high  schools  where  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  spent  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

We  feel  that  wdth  the  recent  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  retailing  training  courses 
in  our  high  schools,  a  most  desirable 


enlargement  is  provided  to  the  office 
training  and  technical  training  al¬ 
ready  available  and  thus  the  school 
system  now  is  better  qualified  to 
furnish  to  the  employers  of  the  com¬ 
munity  an  adequate  supply  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  junior  field. 

Testing  Service  for  Placement 

Another  feature  of  the  education¬ 
al  service  now  available  for  employ- 


Traffic 

{Continued  ft 

canceled  stamps  are  reused  or  sold 
by  employees  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  employers,  other  instances 
have  been  discovered  where  the  pro¬ 
prietors  themselves,  are  dishonest, 
and  reuse  precanceled  stamps  which 
are  sold  or  returned  to  them  for  that 
very  purjxise. 

“As  to  the  delay  in  dispatching 
parcels,  this  is  a  matter  which  was 
carefully  considered  before  the  order 
was  issued,  and  even  though  the  use 
of  uncanceled  stamps  may  require 
some  additional  labor  in  order  to 
handle  parcels  as  expeditiously  as 
when  hearing  precanceled  stamps,  it 
is  felt  that  the  additional  expense 
will  be  fully  warranted,  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  revenue  lost  yearly 
through  the  reuse  of  precanceled 
stamps  and  other  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  their  use. 

“It  is  realized  that  precanceled 
postage  stamps  may  offer  some  ad¬ 
vantages  to  mailers  and  we  would 
like  to  allow  them  to  continue  their 
use  as  they  have  in  the  past,  if  at  all 
expedient  to  do  so.  In  view  of  this, 
we  would  not  have  taken  any  steps 
to  discontinue  their  use,  had  it  not 
been  necessary  to  do  so.  You  will 
agree,  I  am  sure,  that  mailers  should 
not  expect  the  Department  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  system  of  paying  postage 
which,  while  offering  some  advanta¬ 
ges  to  them,  has  features  which  out¬ 
weigh  such  benefits  and  jeopardize 
the  postal  revenues  to  such  extent 
that  post  office  inspectors  and  others 
both  within  the  service  and  on  the 
outside,  have  repeatedly  recommend¬ 
ed  the  discontinuance  of  precanceled 
stamps  altogether.” 

If  your  store  uses  precanceled 


by  the  co-operation  of  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Clinic  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools.  Tests  now  being  used  in¬ 
clude  those  of  general  mental  ability, 
mechanical  aptitude,  typewriting 
ability,  and  manual  dexterity.  Ex- 
Iierimental  work  is  now  under  way 
looking  toward  a  program  of  test¬ 
ing  for  aptitude  for  retail  store  occu¬ 
pations. 


Topics 
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stamps  on  parcel  post  and  you  are 
opposed  to  discontinuing  this  prac¬ 
tice,  may  we  suggest  you  write  im¬ 
mediately  to  Ramsey  S.  Black,  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Post 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  detailing 
the  advantages  that  accrue  to  you 
through  the  use  of  precanceled 
stamps  on  parcel  post,  protesting 
this  action  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  urging  the  cancellation  of 
this  order.  We  suggest,  too,  that  you 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
your  superior.  May  we  have  a  copy 
of  your  letter? 

*  *  * 

Remarking  With  Ink 

C.  J.  Murphy  of  Madigan  Broth¬ 
ers,  Chicago,  reports  that  he  has 
been  using  an  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pen  of  a  special  make  very  success¬ 
fully,  for  remarking  merchandise,  as 
a  substitute  for  pencil  markdowns. 
Naturally  the  remarking  device  is 
used  wherever  possible. 

The  extremely  smooth  flow  of  ink 
eliminates  soilage  of  merchandise 
due  to  ink  sjxits. 


OPENING  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  experienced  handling 
people,  trained  in  traffic  management. 
Practitioner  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  Especially  skilled  in 
supervising  receiving,  checking,  marking 
and  reserve  stockkeeping.  Been  associ¬ 
ated  with  department  stores  for  25  years. 

Wide  acquaintance  in  transportation 
circles.  Can  produce  results.  References. 
E-5-38. 
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I  URIUn  I  Air  Caaditianad 


small  stores  and 
specialty  shops 
everywhere  can 
have  new  low-cost 
Air  Conditioning 
overnight  with 


For  ttie  Private  Office... for  the 
Hoaie.  Air  ConditioRed  Rooms  ia 
a  autter  of  mimites. 

There  is  a  Yorkaire  Portable 
for  air  conditioning  single 
rooms.  As  good  looking  as 
the  finest  piece  of  furniture. 
Can  be  installed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  No  pipe  connections, 
just  plug  it  in.  It  will  give 
you  complete  summer  com¬ 
fort  for  only  a  few  pennies  an 
hour.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
complete  details. 


AH  over  the  cornntry.  oir  cimJitiomint  it  huiUmg  kmsMets.  Let  it  belli  yom.  Yorioire’t  lour  cost  mnhes  it  eatt 

REVOLUTIONARY?  YES!  Air  conditioning  requires  as  little  as  21  x  36  inches 

of  floor  space  with  Yorkaire,  and  can  be  installed  in  a  few  hours.  If  you  should 
decide  to  move,  one  of  the  advantages  of  Yorkaire  is  that  it  can  be  handled  as 
easily  as  your  other  portable  store  fixtures. 

Yorkaire  delivers  complete,  year-round  automatic  air  conditioning  .  .  .  cools 
the  air  and  reduces  its  humidity  in  summer  .  .  .  heats  the  air  and  increases  its 
humidity  in  winter  . . .  filters  and  circulates  it  both  summer  and  winter.  Styled  by 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  one  of  America’s  leading  industrial  designers,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good  looking  and  will  harmonize  with  any  interior. 

The  biggest  news  of  all  is  its  low  cost,  both  initial  and  operating,  compared 
with  its  high  air  conditioning  capacity  and  outstanding  performance.  Why  put 
off  air  conditioning  any  longer.’  Look  in  the  classified  section  of  the  phone  book 

-  for  a  nearby  York  Branch  or  Distributor.  Or  mail 

coupon  to  York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation, 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Headquarters  Branches  and 
Distributors  throughout  the  World. 

VALUABLE  ADVICE!  when  choosing  air  con¬ 
ditioning  don’t  buy  horse  power .  .  .  check  up  on 
the  cooling  capacity  you  get  for  each  horse  power. 

. 1 


^,„„anJSumhor . 


^iec^tzeiica/ 


.Si/nce  /^8S 


AIR  CONDITIONING 


REFRIGERATION 
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and  only  by 

Railway  Express 


Have  your  goods  shipped  anywhere, 
everywhere,  without  waits,  worries, 
waste.  Profit  by  our  convenient,  re¬ 
ceipted  pick-up  and  delivery  service 


Operating  a  Furniture  Unit  Control  by 
TcJsulating  Machines 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


the  stock  on  hand  of  any  part  of  a 
suite.  With  this  information  he  can 
"fill  in”  without  hesitation.  This 
record  is  jiarticularly  valuable  in  the 
Bedroom  Furniture  Department 
where  suites  are  sold  as  three,  four 
or  seven  pieces. 

For  items  not  kept  in  this  hook, 
the  cards  are  tabulated  weekly  or 
monthly  to  make  up  necessary  re- 
l)orts.  Other  records  tabulated  are 
salesmen’s  weekly  reports  and 
monthly  slow  selling  stocks. 

Inventory 

The  balance  of  the  Unit  Control 
Ledgers  shows  the  total  amount  of 
furniture  on  hand  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  at  all  times,  while  the  stock 
cards  contain  detailed  information 
of  the  description,  age.  location  and 
value  of  each  piece. 

At  inventory  time,  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  selling  operations, 
a  duplicate  set  of  the  stock-on-hand 
cards  is  automatically  reproduced 
by  the  machines.  These  cards  are  a 
permanent  record  of  the  stock  as  of 
that  date  and  can  be  sorted  into  any 
desired  order  and  run  through  the 
tabulator  to  prepare  lists  by  classifi¬ 
cations.  such  as : 

Stvle 


Material 
Season 
Article 
Price  Line 
Etc. 

One  list  is  made  in  serial  number 
order,  itemizing  the  merchandise 
which  shoidd  be  at  the  warehouses 
and  on  the  sample  floor. 

Since  the  report  made  by  the  tabu¬ 
lating  cards  contains  a  complete  re¬ 
cord  of  each  unit,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  warehouse  to  list  the 
serial  numl)ers  of  the  furniture  when 
inventory  is  taken.  The  inventory 
sheets  are  then  checked  with  the 
lists  made  from  the  tabulating  cards, 
and  any  differences  are  investigated. 

The  tabulating  procedure  has  now 
been  in  ojieration  since  June  1937, 
and  at  this  time  uses  about  one- 
third  of  tine  tabulator  for  the  Unit 
Control  operation,  the  remainder 
being  absorbed  by  jiarts  of  the  Pay¬ 
roll  and  Accounts  Payable  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  system  has  proven  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  practical  and  we  will  be  able 
to  improve  further  the  details  as  to 
the  personnel  of  the  office  and  the 
Furniture  Departments  becomes 
more  familiar  with  the  new  methods. 


—  direct  fram  your  door  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers’,  with  no  extra  charge,  in  all 


Publications 


cities  and  principal  towns.  Quick, 
through  routing  on  fast  express  trains. 
Super-speed  by  AIR  EXPRESS— nation¬ 
wide  —  2500  miles  overnight.  Low 
cost.  High  economy — and  a  conve¬ 
nient,  complete  service  you  can’t  get 
anywhere  else.  To  get  it,  merely  phone 
our  nearest  office. 


RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

Agency  Inc. 


The  Sporting  Goods  Dealer’s  Di¬ 
rectory  OF  THE  Sporting  Goons 
Tr.4DE — published  by  the  Sport¬ 
ing  Goods  Dealer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
fifty  eents;  624  pages,  thirty-see- 
ond  edition. 

A  classified  index  of  goofls  made 
by  sporting  goods  manufacturers 
and  a  sjiecial  supplement  including 
complete  list  of  sporting  goods  job¬ 
bers  and  manufacturers’  agents. 

*  ♦  * 

Industrial  Rayon  Corporation’s 
“Summer  Sonata”  promotion  on 
Spun-Lo  Rayon  has  been  distributed 
among  retailers.  This  is  the  second 
publication  in  its  promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  The  current  book  follows 
“Spring  Rhapsody,”  which  was 
mailed  last  February. 

“Summer  Sonata”  outlines  the 


national  advertising  program,  the 
education  jirogram.  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  plan, 
new'spaper  copy  and  mat  service  and 
their  window  and  departmental  dis¬ 
play  service. 

The  advertising  program  centers 
around  the  theme  of  daintiness  dur¬ 
ing  summer  months.  The  daintiness 
theme  is  also  the  subject  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  issue  of  “Rayon  Chats.”  an  in¬ 
formation  and  training  service  for 
salespeople. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  May  isue  of  “Cannon  Shots”, 
the  Cannon  Mills  publication  for 
towel  and  sheet  salesjieople,  features 
plans  for  several  display  and  selling 
units  for  towels,  also  a  photographic 
spread  to  illustrate  selling  points  for 
sheets. 
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It’s  all  in  the  figures... 

The  profit  or  loss  of  a  department  often 
depends  on  the  figures — the  planned  fig¬ 
ures.  So,  if  you  are  to  give  planning 
the  attention  it  deserves,  you  need  the 
best  help — including: 

“The  1937  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results” 


An  analysis  of  the  operating  data  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  in  department  and  specialty  stores.  Typical  fig¬ 
ures  showing  “Average”  experience  in  stores  of  vary¬ 
ing  sales  volume  classifications  cure  contrasted  with 
“Goal”  figures,  actual  operating  results  of  better  per¬ 
formances. 


Recent  Comments  on 
Previous  Reports: 

“  Hardly  know^what  we’d  do  without 
them  ”,  said  one  store  executive. 


“  These  annual  reports  are  the  store’s 
‘family  Bible’  ”,  said  another. 

“We  set  our  course  by  those  ^Con- 
trollers’  Congress  ‘Goal’  figures”,  said 
a  third  store  executive. 


IT’S  THE  GUIDE  BOOK  TO  BETTER  STORE  OPERATION 

70  Pages  $2.00  per  copy 

Quantity  Discount — 6  or  more  copies  25% 

Non-members  price  $8.00  per  copy 

BE  NOT  A  BORROWER  NOR  A  LENDER— HAVE  YOUR  OWN  COPY 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  . copy  (ies)  of  the  1937  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  to: 

Individual  . 

Compauy . 

(Non-memhers  please 

remit  with  order.)  Address  . . . 

- READY  THE  HRST  WEEK  IN  JUNE - 
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•  Just  as  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
scored  a  hit  with  innovations  in 
hotel  service,  it’s  scored  another 
with  its  interpretation  of  glam¬ 
our!  Have  you  sampled  it?  Seen 
the  new  beauty  in  the  lofty  lobby? 
Sipped  superb  cocktails  in  the 
enlarged  Bar?  Dined  in  the  more 
colorful  Cafe  Rouge?  Observed 
the  niceties  in  the  spacious  bed¬ 
rooms?  That’s  why  retail  men 
make  their  headquarters  here— and 
why  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you  when 
you  stop  at  the  Pennsylvania! 


•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  y  sub- 
"way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


Chicago  OfRc*: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY.  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


You  Should  Have  All  of  These 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Sales  Manuals 


A  B  C’s  of  Informative  Selling 


Selling  Curtains  and  Draperies 


Selling  Corsets 
Selling  Cosmetics  and 
Selling  Domestics 
Selling  Floorcoverings 
Selling  Furniture 
Selling  Piece  Goods 
Selling  Silverware 
Selling  Shoes 


Toiletries 


Price  to  Member 
Stores  25c  per  copy 
Address: 

The  Bulletin 
N.  R.  D.  G.A. 

101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Samuel  Reyburn  on  Selling  Home  Furnishings 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


printed  and  some  of  them  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
material  has  been  dignified  by  being 
accepted  and  printed  in  a  bound 
lx)ok  by  successful  publishers. 

“The  preparation  of  material  for 
publication  in  a  book  was  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  me.  I  recognized  that 
and  tried  to  be  open-minded  and  re¬ 
ceptive  in  consultation  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  their  editors,  and  sales  mana¬ 
gers.  However,  they  seemed  pretty 
exacting  hard-boiled  fellows  to  me 
and  no  doubt  I  annoyed  and  at  times 
seemed  quite  stubborn  to  them. 
After  re-reading,  rewriting,  and  re- 
l^eatedly  checking,  although  still  not 
entirely  satisfied,  we  have  gone  to 
press. 

“Like  any  merchant  who  has  laid 
in  a  new  stock  of  goods  for  which  he 
hopes  there  is  a  demand,  I  am  now 
waiting  breathlessly  to  see  how  the 
book  is  accepted.  Naturally  I  hope 
that  it  will  have  a  ready  sale  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  re-order  a  second 
and  jjerhaps  further  printings. 

“My  belief  is  that  training  depart¬ 
ments,  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers.  and  buyers  will  find  in  this 
condensed  form  much  of  the  art  and 
sound  practice  in  the  distribution  of 
distinctive  home  furnishings  mer¬ 


chandise  in  the  medium  and  higher 
priced  lines,  and  I  hope  it  will  help 
them.  Then,  with  the  simple  pre¬ 
sentation  for  ready  use  even  before 
the  entire  volume  is  digested,  the 
book  should  be  helpful  to  their  am¬ 
bitious  salespeople  who  are  follow¬ 
ing  this  line  of  distribution. 

“In  spirit  I  w'ill  never  be  an  author 
but  always  a  retailer,  and  so  I  am 
ready  to  listen  to,  and  profit  by,  the 
criticisms  of  the  customer.  Let  me 
ask  all  of  those  who  read  it  thought¬ 
fully  to  uncover  all  the  mistakes 
they  can,  suggest  any  changes  they 
believe  would  improve  the  text,  and 
write  me  with  the  greatest  candor. 

“While  retail  merchants  do  not 
make  a  common  practice  of  writing 
books,  history  records  many  fine  vol¬ 
umes  written  by  merchants.  Their 
broad  contact  with  human  nature 
and  their  necessary  interest  in  the 
objects  which  people  use  daily  no 
doubt  has  helped  them  develop  a 
sound  philosophy  of  life.  In  my 
opinion,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  shop¬ 
keeping  experience  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  sound  economic 
and  social  philosophies  that  he 
taught  through  the  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten  word.” 
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